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THE TWO-PRONGED OFFENSIVE 


F the atmosphere of crisis in the war may seem to us in this and friendly countries, It would be impossible to urge too strongly 
| country a little less intense than it was a week ago, it is still the need of intelligent, informative propaganda in Russia, which, 
the case that in Egypt the dangers which threatened then have not _ if tactfully conducted, would not be objected to by the Soviet 
been removed, and in Russia the situation is more rather than less Government. A_ publicity mission has recently been estab- 
acute. At the moment of writing Rommel’s advancing forces, lished, and the Ministry is now publishing a paper to inform Russians 
checked at E] Alamein, have been held for more than a week, and about the war effort. Now is the favourable time to begin a 
in the recent strenuous air operations and the harassing activities long-term, as well as a short-term policy for creating better under- 
on land the advantage has been rather with the British than with — standing between Russia and this country—and there is much that 
theenemy. There can be no doubt that another main battle remains should be done on the cultural side as well as in the dissemination 
to be fought, for which both sides are bringing up reinforcements. of facts about the war effort. The problem of the United States is 
With the vital base of Alexandria separated by so small an inter- scarcely less difficult. Of course, Americans would resent it if we 
vening space from the fighting zone there can be no sense of security appeared to be pumping propaganda into them. What is wanted, 
till that battle has been fought. In Russia, too, the fighting centred next to victories, is more news and more facilities to American 
near Voronezh has reached a stage when it is of crucial importance correspondents to get news quickly ; and, in addition, we ought to 
to check the spearhead of the German offensive. The enemy are seek more opportunities of explaining to Americans what Sir 
fighting to set themselves astride the main north and south com- Malcolm Robertson called the “ make-up of the British people.” 
munications of the Russian armies, and to drive a wedge between Propaganda between America and this country should be on a reci- 
them. The losses on both sides are colossal. There is an out-  procal basis, resting on joint efforts on the part of both countries 
standing feature of the Russian communiqués the significance of to create among their peoples a better mutual understanding. 
which should be understood. They dwell constantly on the number 
of German killed and the amount of material destroyed. Our Allies More Indianisation 
with their experience of last year know how this kind of fighting 
on so large a scale is affecting the strength of the enemy. If the 
German Generals succeeded in their aim of breaking through to the 
oil of the Caucasus in the course of the summer campaign they 
would be rewarded for any losses; but, if they fail, losses such as 
they are now suffering would be crippling. In dwelling on these 
the Soviet communiqués show how much of the life-blood of 
Germany is being drained away with each costly advance. 


The appointment of two Indians to represent India at the War 
Cabinet and on the Pacific War Council has been accompanied in 
India itself by the addition of five new Indian members to the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council. The Council’s membership has been 
enlarged from 12 to 15, of whom no fewer than eleven will be Indians. 
The single most interesting new portfolio is that of the Minister 
of Defence, to which a list of subjects is assigned more important 
than that originally put forward by Sir Stafford Cripps last April. 
oe P One of them is man-power, i.e., recruiting, and includes the ad- 
The Ministry of Information ministration of the National Service (European British Subjects) 

The Commons debate on the vote for the Ministry of Informa- Act. The Indian to fill this position, Sir Firoz Khan Noon, is an 
tion revealed much less indignation against that department than has able man of tried capacity, and the same may be said of the rest ; 
appeared in previous debates, perhaps because that formidable institu- they illustrate how much ability India possesses in the administra- 
tion has been improving. Indeed, it was even praised for some of _ tive sphere as distinct from the Congress politicians. It is one of 
its activities, and nobody blamed Mr. Brendan Bracken because he the disservices which Congress has done to India that there is so 
had not produced a great military victory which, as everyone knows, much of a dividing wall between them—a wall which exists not only 
is the most effective possible propaganda. It is undoubtedly the in the sense that the lawyers and wirepullers of Congress deprive 
case that our propaganda has been inore venturesome and more eminent administrators, engineers, doctors, scientists, educationists, 
successful in enemy and enemy-occupied countries than in Allied and business men of the political standing which they would other- 
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wise naturally enjoy, but also in the sense that these men of practical 
capacity find themselves repelled by the wordy atmosphere of Con- 
gress. Nevertheless, in spite of the wall, it is a gain that the Govern- 
ment of India should so largely be carried on by an Indian personnel. 
Except at the top it always has been, and therein lay from the first 
the germ of peaceful evolution from a British Raj to an Indian 
commonwealth. 


Can Murder be Stopped ? 

As daily and weekly there mounts up the toll of Czechs put to 
death by the Germans in reprisal for the killing of Heydrich (it is 
now well into four figures without counting the mass-massacre of 
two whole villages), the question forces itself on us once more, 
whether the Allied Governments have done all that is possible 
towards saving them. Two points may be noticed—first, that there 
is no doubt about the number of executions, since the Germans 
themselves proclaim it, and, secondly, that there are reasons for 
believing that to a considerable extent the victims are deliberately 
selected as being the natural leaders of the people, by extirpating 
whom it is hoped to prevent the Czech nation from ever rising again. 
The moral obligation of Great Britain towards the Czechs is 
obviously cogent; and one would expect America to support her 
cordially in any attempt to discharge it. In general terms Mr. 
Churchill has said that our war aims include retribution for crimes 
committed ; but, judging by the absence of result, that has not 
convinced many, if any, individual Germans that their necks are in 
danger. Something more specific seems to be needed. The kind 
of declaration that might in practice deter, should refer not to crimes 
in general, but to a particular class of crime. In this instance it 
would be to the killing of civilians by way of reprisal for acts 
committed by others. The Allied Governments, having carefully 
defined the offence, would go on to declare that in their view it 
constitutes murder, and that all persons concerned in it from the 
lowest to the highest will hereafter be proceeded against on that 
basis. It is not, of course, the Czechs alone, who would benefit 


from anything that made a fear of individual retribution more real. 
Even greater gainers would be the gallant Poles, on whose soil a 
policy of national extirpation is being pursued on a vaster scale. 


World Trade in Wheat 

The wheat convention concluded between the United Kingdom, 
the United States, Argentina, Australia and Canada provides both a 
definite promise of relief to the hungry people gf oppressed territories 
as soon as they are liberated from enemy control, and a plan for the 
controlled production and distribution of wheat in the future. The 
five governments are establishing a relief pool of 100,000,000 bushels 
of wheat to satisfy the more immediate needs. It may be assumed 
that no question of capacity to pay will enter into the question 
of emergency distribution. The long-term plan includes the setting 
up of a Wheat Council which, after the war, will prescribe maximum 
and minimum export prices for wheat and flour ; and the exporting 
countries will control their production, and provide what the Vice- 
President of the United States calls an “ ever normal granary,” with 
sufficient but not excessive stocks. The producer will thus be 
protected against severe slumps in prices, and the consumer against 
soaring prices arising from scarcity. The agreement is only a practi- 
cal beginning of what is to be the basis of wider efforts after the 
war. Then an international conference will be called in which other 
countries will be invited to take part. Fluctuations in the prices of 
wheat have had disastrous effects in the past on world prices ; 
but to make the programme complete other essential primary com- 
modities should be subject to similar world plans. 


Lessons from U.S. Workshops 

Mr. Lyttelton, speaking at Cardiff, gave an interesting account 
of certain lessons which he thought that engineering in this country 
might usefully learn from engineering in the United States. In the 
latter, he said, men are constantly experimenting to see whether 
materials in more plentiful supply can be substituted for scarcer 
materials, er whether by simplifications of design or method the 
work can be got more rapidly through the plants. The point is 
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that such avenues towards increased output are not left to be ing. 
cated from above, but are perpetually being explored by the me 
actually in charge of jobs at the works. In England this happe 
more rarely ; here the tendency is for all specifications to com 
cut-and-dried with the contract, and for the duty of the works, 
consist in carrying them out rigidly according to specification. Wi 
the increasing tightness in regard to raw materials, and the increasiy 
necessity to secure an absolute maximum of mass-produced outpy 
Mr. Lyttelton pleads for a certain adoption of American elasticity 3 
this country. But the possibility of adopting it does not rest solely wig 
the manufacturing firms. It depends finally on the attitude of ty 
ordering departments—the Admiralty, the Ministry of Aircraft Pr 
duction, and the Ministry of Supply. If Mr. Lyttelton wan 
results, he must not be content merely to make speeches, but mu 
take also the appropriate administrative action. 


The Problem of Officers 


Those who seek the causes of our military failures are apt to f 
either on faults of equipment or faults of the High Command ; ay 
no doubt there may have been both, the former being certainly th 
more glaring and indisputable. 
weakness, of which most intelligent men in training have had oce 
sion to become aware. If one had to put one’s finger on the weake 
spot in the officering of the British Army, it would be neither 
the generals nor on the subalterns, but on the colonels and majo 
commanding units of men. So far these have been drawn almo 
exclusively from pre-war Regulars or Territorials—that is, from 
a very small pool indeed, a pool, moreover, to which the com 
sponding classes of the nation never made anything like a propo 
uonate contribution of their best ability. The result is only whe 
might have been expected, if in, we fear, too large a number ¢ 
units the commanding officer is on a hopelessly lower level, whethe 
of keenness or of capacity, than the better half of the officers unde 
him. There is only one remedy, which is to train the best ¢ 
the temporary officers to command the larger units. At a com 
sponding period in the last war this was already happening on; 
large scale ; the heavy losses of Regular officers from Ypres to th 
Somme rendered it inevitable. We ought not to wait for simi 
losses now. As for the highest ranks, the urgency is possibi 
less, and the showing of the last war less plain, since in Gre 
Britain no temporary officer was promoted above the rank ¢ 
brigadier. On the other hand, both the Australian and & 
Canadian commanders were men brought in from civil life, am 
both ranked very high indeed among the abler generals on our side 


Bombed Cathedral Cities 


A thanksgiving service held in Canterbury Cathedral, subsequem 
to the air raid which did so much damage around it, inspired & 
Archbishop, the ex-Archbishop, the Dean and the Mayor to unit 
in a letter pointing out how wonderful is the opportunity “ts 
rebuild a city with the cathedral set in it as a jewel.” To rea 
this, they say, two conditions must be met: first, the advice d 
“an artist or artists of real vision”; secondly, readiness to sub 
ordinate private interests. One would have thought that, from t& 
practical standpoint, there was a third condition which needed 
emphasis at least as much, and which will apply to all the paral 
cases—York, Norwich and Exeter, for example—as well as to Cante: 
bury. It is that, since these places are the heritage of the nati 
and not merely of the locality, it ought not to be left solely to 
municipal town-planning committee to decide what 1s to be de 
about them. In the case of Canterbury, the chairman ‘of the tow 
planning committee has himself very properly endorsed that opinic 
so that there, at least, there should be no question of local sel 
assertion standing in the way. But on the State’s side more! 
needed than control through the usual channels. A special Con 
mission might well be set up to consider and advise on all thes 
cases together—a technical Commission, of course, comprising (4 
us hope) the right technicians. A balance is needed between 
points of view—that of the modern town-planner, who is som 
times an iconoclast, and that of the historical architect, who sho 
stand guard over all that is valuable in the accumulated tradition. 
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CRITICS IN PARLIAMENT 


HEN things go wrong in the planning and conduct of the 
war the first target of criticism is, of course, the Govern- 
ment; but Members of Parliament should remember that they, 
yoo, bear their share of responsibility. After all, it is they who 
make governments and keep them in power, and it is for them 
to find an effective way of criticising. Ministers, and to insist on 
the elimination of obstacles which impede the prosecution of the 
war. It would be a mistake to suppose that the uneasiness which 
js apparent in the nation is caused exclusively by Ministers. In 
an article which appears on a later page Miss Jennie Lee attempts 
to analyse the feeling of the public in regard to its representatives 
in Parliament, and their ready acquiescence in conventions which 
obscure realities and prevent them from expressing what they and 
their constituents really feel. “It is no use trying to lead us 
into battle with blinkers on.” Not that there was any lack of 
frank speaking on the part of certain members in last week’s big 
debate in the House of Commons. But did the result of the 
debate in any way express the real views of a majority of members 
of the House? The very form which the resolution assumed was 
well calculated to defeat its own object, for what they wanted was 
neither to unseat the Government nor to declare their unabated 
confidence in it, but to express dissatisfaction with certain 
methods and measures, and get the Government to change them. 
In this the House of Commons was completely baulked. Ministers 
went away from the sitting as if they had won a victory, and there 
has been no assurance that anything the House really wanted will 
be done. 
Here, then, we become aware of defects not in the Govern- 
ment alone, but in the House of Commons ; and it is well that 


the body which is appointed to criticise should itself come, as it 


has done during this list week, under the criticism of the nation. 
It undoubtedly has to Work under extraordinary difficulties. It 
must not do anything to undermine the united war front or the 
executive authority of the Government, or give information to 
the enemy. To some extent it suffers from the conscious- 
ness that it is an old Parliament, elected long before the 
coming of war was realised, anc now surviving beyond its 
term owing to the inadvisability of a General Election in 
war-time. The change from party to national Government has 
meant that there is no Opposition whose normal function it is, in 
peace-time, to analyse and expose remorselessly weaknesses in 
administration, and make mass attacks upon them. All the parties 
are represented in the Government, and when major questions 
are before the House the whips consider it their duty to restrict 
the activities of members. The private member who decides to 
vote against the Government is made to realise that he takes 
his political life in his hand. Thus we see that the elimination 
of party government in one form has resulted in the emergence of 
another sort of party government—that by which the party organi- 
sations are able to insist on uniformity throughout the whole 
House of Commons. In consequence, though there has been 
no lack of fearless speaking in debate, the knowledge that it would 
never be reflected in the division lobbies has deprived it of much 
of its usefulness. We are faced with the extraordinary paradox 
that the more unanimity there is in the House the greater the 
constraints imposed on it. 

The unanimity on things that matter is a fact. It is as real 
now as it was two years ago, when the National Government was 
created. Throughout the whole period of Mr. Churchill's ad- 
ministration it has been the genuine desire of Parliament and nation 
to drop the controversies of party, and to devote the fullest efforts 
to the task of winning the war. About the major objectives of 
government today there are no two opinions. Moreover, not only 


has there been this singleness of purpose in regard to the war 
effort, but there was unanimous approval of the choice of Mr. 
Churchill as Prime Minister. No other living man could have 
rallied the nation as he did in the critical days of 1940; and in 
spite of many mistakes which have been made since then, the 
nation is still loyal to him, and still requires his inspiring leader- 
ship, though it does insist that certain measures ought to be taken 
which have not been taken, and. that the House of Commons 
ought to secure his fuller attention to certain matters about which 
the country feels strongly. The very fact that the House is 
unanimous about the major objectives of government should not 
turn it into an acquiescent body for simply registering decrees. It 
should render it the more, and not the less, effective in making its 
real convictions known, and in securing greater attention to its 
wishes. 

That the country realises that the House of Commons, as well 
as the Government, must be held responsible for the succession of 
failures in the conduct of the war has been revealed in the by- 
elections which have either returned Independent candidates to 
the House or sent back a Government candidate with a reduced 
majority. The Independents who have won seats have not been 
opponents of the Government’s war policy, but, on the contrary, 
have urged a more strenuous prosecution of the war and franker 
criticism of its conduct. The majorities which they have secured 
may be accounted for in various ways, but there can be little 
doubt that in part at least they are due to weariness of the “ yes- 
man” attitude too readily adopted in the House of Commons, 
Members who are independent of the official parties are being 
returned to Parliament because party men are not in a position 
to press for measures which the public feels ought to be pressed. 
Whenever there is dissatisfaction with the repetition of old mis- 
takes in the conduct of the war there is bound also to be dissatis- 
faction with the critical apparatus of the House of Commons. 
If a House of Commons, united in essentials, fails to get things 
done, then there must be something defective in its methods. 

Many members are acutely conscious of this. In a letter to the 
Manchester Guardian, last Tuesday, Miss Eleanor Rathbone com- 
plained that Parliament is mismanaging badly its most useful war- 
time function, that of constructive criticism, and pointed out that 
the “no-confidence ” vote of last week was “ a striking example of 
how not to do it.” Apart from the ineptitude of the frontal attack 
on the central direction of the war, the “ rambling omnibus detate ” 
which took place was the worst possible medium for securing 
attention to specific constructive reforms, the advocacy of which 
was swamped in a flood of competing suggestions. She takes the 
case, for example, of the pros and cons of “ bombing Germany,” 
as against using the same amount and quality of aircraft for other 
military purposes—a point on which a considered conclusion, 
justifiable to the House, ought to be reached. A still better 
example—for it is one on which it is scarcely possible for there 
to be two opinions—is the need of attracting attention and secur- 
ing an answer to the point recently raised by Professor A. V. Hill 
in The Times. He complained that there is “ no central technical 
staff or individual to advise the Cabinet or the Chiefs of Staffs 
directly on the scientific and engineering aspects either of opera- 
tions or production, or to ensure, on their behalf, that design and 
development are efficient and far-seeing.” 

Now the full application of scientific and technical knowledge 
to war and war-production is of such obvious importance, and its 
neglect so dangerous that the critics ought not to rest till the 
defect has been remedied. Here is a case not for isolated remarks 
by individual speakers in the course of rambling debates, but for 
concentrated, constructive criticism by the House of Commons, 
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Whether it is a better plan for members to table a notice of 
motion urging a specific reform of this kind, or to send a ceputa- 
tion to the Prime Minister, or to ask questions and give notice 
of raising the matter on the adjournment—that is a matter of 
procedure which members can best decide for themselves. if 
members of the House of Commons are aware that the scientific 
and technical set-up is faulty at the top, then surely they should 
not rest tll the influence of the House has been brought to bear to 
remove so glaring a defect, and force the Government to take 


action. The question that needs to be raised is not the absurd 
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one of turning out or retaining the Government in power, but of 
compelling it to attend to a reform which is necessary for efficiency 
in war. Plain speaking and occasional vituperation by individual 
members do not meet the need. It should be a great source of 
strength to the Government that it has behind it a House of 
Commons unanimous in its approval of the main objectives of 
policy ; but it can only get the full benefit of national unity if the 
utmost use is made of constructive criticism, and if the House as 
a whole is strong enough te exact attention to matters which cry 
out for action. 


JULY 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


cars still left in the London streets ; they stood all about 
the parks on Sunday, and in rows outside the shops on Monday and 
Tuesday. Many, no doubt, are using up their June basic ration in 
preference to getting their tax refunded ; what proportion of them 
are doing this, August will show. We shall know then how many 
private cars have been given petiol for getting about London, a 
city not devoid of “alternative means of transport,” which was 
alleged to be the condition for such grants. 

Another car question: what does the label “ Priority ” 
and what advantages does it confer? Having long wondered about 
this, I lately asked a policeman (a) what are the qualifications for 
using it? (b) what does it entitle those who use it to do? He 
replied that it meant (a) that they claimed, rightly or wrongly, to 
be ministers of the Crown, judges, or other high-up officials, and 
(b) that they hoped the police would look the other way when they 
did what they shouldn’t in the streets. What happened to them, I 
enquired, when their claim was seen through, and did the police 
look the other way in the street? The officer replied to both ques- 
tions, “ Ah.” And added, “ There’s many that have been sorry 
they ever took up with Priorority. But there’s no law to stop you 
having it on your bicycle.” This seems a good suggestion. As 
to that, there is no law to stop pedestrians having it, either ; it would 
presumably entitle them to go to the head of cinema, bus and shop 
queues, and perhaps to cause obstructions in the street. 


A S a bicyclist, I am disappointed by the great number of private 


mean, 


7 « * * 


Is there anything to be said for the smug, pompous and tedious 
clichés which most of our public speakers drop about like worn 
coins whenever they speak? There are some phrases whose reitera- 
tion becomes nauseating: among them are “ The freedom-loving 
nations,” “the common people of Britain” (sometithes varied by 
“the common people everywhere”), “retribution,” and... but 
I cannot reiterate them here; for a practically complete list, see 
Mr. Ernest Bevin’s last wireless speech. One of their charac- 
teristics is that they cannot, it appears, be uttered except in a smug 
voice. Who enjoys them? The speaker (whose private conversa- 
tion may in many cases be sardonically agreeable), or what section 
of his hearers? I wish a concerted effort could be made to lift 
public speaking out of the dreary bog of platitude and sentimentality 
in which much of it languishes, to something nearer the level of 
intelligent conversation. I cannot think there is a large public for 
solemn bunk ; though, if there is really one for crooners and cinema 
organs, one must believe certain sections capable de tout. If any- 
thing can make the horrors of war more shocking than they must 
be, it is this heavily noble tone. 


* . * . 


Here are a few more sayings that struck me as odd. (So many 
sayings do.) Dr. Joad, in a Brains Trust session, said that many 
people who were great readers for pleasure after the age of twenty 
had not read for pleasure before they were fourteen. Can this be 
true? I should have guessed, on the other hand, that those who 
do not read for pleasure in childhood (given access to books) will 
never do so. Most children are voracious readers, when they can 
get hold of suitable, or even unsuitable, books ; from eight to four- 
teen is, for many, the most reading age of their lives. Possibly 
girls read more than boys, on the whole. 


Another educationist, speaking about the same time, said that 
children leaving school at fourteen have usually learnt no more, 
except about their particular job, by the time they are forty. An 
odd picture of those twenty-six assimilative years. The remedy 
suggested was that the school-leaving age should be raised to fifteen, 
But would this one year add much to the store of knowledge at 
forty. If school knowledge is really to last people through life, 
they had better stoke it in till at least seventeen. 


* * * * 


Some of the utterances of our statesmen seem designed rather 
to balance one another than to convey a definite meaning or inten- 
tion. A clause in the Anglo-Russian Treaty stated that no inter- 
ference with the internal affairs of other countries was contem- 
p:ated. On the other hand, we are often told, with the utmost firm. 
ness, that we must utterly destroy the Nazi régime in Germany. 
Which is it to be? Make up your minds, statesmen. The second 
seems the best guess. 

* * * . 

The Soviet celebration at Earl’s Court the other day, to com- 
memorate Hitler’s attack on a friendly Russia a year ago, was a 
great success, though the speeches took so long that many people 
could not stay for the pageant and ballet which they had come 
(mainly) to see. One reason why the speeches took so long was 
that the speakers kept mentioning the second front, and whenever 
these magic words were uttered the audience held up the proceed- 
ings by prolonged cheering. It is a useful tip for those who want 
a minute or two in which to think what to say next, but retarding. 
Sir Stafford Cripps spoke, as usual, admirably to the point. The 
Bishop of Chelmsford said that we were “ fighting for political and 
religious liberty, for the right to think and speak and write as we 
like.” Not, perhaps, precisely the most tactful moment for this 
cri de coeur of a British democrat, and His Excellency the Sowiet 
Ambassador looked a little bored at the suggestion of such a non- 
sensical bourgeois motive for battle. Speak for yourselves one could 
imagine that he was thinking ; and by all means fight for political 
and religious liberty if you like such toys; my countrymen are 
fighting to push those damned Germans out of Russia. 


* * * * 


We are being told again, as we were told in the last war, that our 
enemies (and in particular the Italians) “ don’t like cold steel.” Does 
anyone like steel, either cold or hot, when it is plunged into them 
without (or even with) anaesthetics? This kind of exultant taunt 
seems to add an edge of barbarity to the accounts of the assauits of 
painful weapons of war on agonised human flesh and blood. The 
ene thing that lifts such assaults out of the realm of sheer Grand 
Guignol horror is the magnificent courage shown, as a rule, by the 
human spirit in facing them. To point out that this or that section 
of unfortunate combatants in this awful arena “don’t like it” seems 
painfully cruel and superfluous. War cannot be humanised or civil- 
ised (without thereby becoming so ineffective that it would not be 
worth waging) ; it can, however, be further brutalised, and is always 
There is a horrid intoxication into which nations 
ai war may sink ; happy contemplation of the agony and terror 
of their enemies is one of its less agreeable symptoms. There are 
some things which perhaps only those engaged in the actual fighting 
shou'd be excused for saying. CLUSIUS. 


sentimentalised. 
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THE SUMMER OFFENSIVE GATHERS WAY 


By STRATEGICUS 


‘ 


sive, the Germans have apparently already achieved an impor- 
tant success. They claim the capture of Voronezh, and, whether 
this is true or not, it is clear that they have contrived to produce 
the effect of it. Voronezh is on the main Moscow-Rostov railway, 
and it is not necessary actually to capture it to put out of use the 
main artery of communication between the Zhukov and Timoshenko 
groups of armies. The Russians admit that on Monday they were 
fighting “ bitter engagements ” west of Voronezh, and this can only 
mean that they were engaged in its immediate neighbourhood. The 
Don flows southward only five miles to the west of the railway, 
and the Germans had already claimed to have reached the Don on 
a broad front. Ii seems clear, therefore, that the line would be 
under artillery fire even if it were not actually in enemy hands. 

There can be little doubt that the capture of Voronezh, or the 
interruption of the railway line, is an established fact, and it is 
literally true, as Reuter’s correspondent says, the position there is 
“exceptionally grave.” It is, of course, the fact that even in a 
country sO poor in communications as Russia there are other alter- 
native links by means of which supplies and reinforcements can 
pass from north to south; but it cannot be maintained that they 
are at all comparable to that which has been cut or interrupted. 
The effect of this blow is to make it very much more difficult to 
transfer troops and material from the central and northern army 
groups to the southern. The Timoshenko armies, like the Zhukov 
group, will be compelled to depend almost entirely upon their own 
immediate source of supplies, a wasteful procedure in any case 
which might in time of special stress make a critical difference. 

How has this grave development come about so swiftiy? The 
attack from Kursk only began upon Sunday week ; and it is certain 
that it was expected. This observation, however, is much more 
apt when one is recording the crushing, rather than the success, of 
an attack. The success was due to the very “step-ladder” form 
of offensive—a term which was before used contemptuously about 
the present German campaign. It is true that the present offensive 
has been carefully built up from comparatively restricted attacks ; 
equally true that Timoshenko’s movement against Kharkov threw 
the enemy plans out of gear. It can be recognised that these 
restricted intense attacks upon small fronts may imply a limitation 
in the enemy resources. But it is the effect that counts ; and it 
can now be seen how the Germans, with their plans out of joint, 
began to impose order on the confusion and, with the capture of 
Kupyansk, completed the first phase of their preparation for the 
great blow. This town was evacuated on June 25th and the enemy 
pushed eastward towards the Rostov railway, about 100 miles 
distant. 

With this threat to the rear of the armies south and north, the 
enemy suddenly struck with 1,000 tanks and a heavy force of 
infantry from Kursk. He achieved a certain penetration almost at 
once ; and, when the attack was thoroughly under way, he launched 
two further strokes, between Kupyansk and Kursk, from Belgorod 
and Volchansk. The troops immediately defending Kursk were 
then threatened with envelopment, and it has been claimed that 
some of them are actually surrounded. It is certain that under this 
carefully articulated strategy the defences west of the Don gave way 
to some extent. There can be no doubt that the Germans have 
paid very dearly for their successes, as they did before Sevastopol. 
But this great fortress fell, in spite of its heroic defence; and if 
Voronezh has fallen the immediate effect is, similarly, serious. The 
question of losses cannot, however, be dismissed. It is Russia’s 
and our hope that they may at length reproduce the situation that 
occurred before Moscow last December, when the enemy could see 
the capital through their field-glasses only just beyond artillery 
range, but had lost the force to grasp the prize. 

The Russians have withdrawn in perfect order and have inflicted 
the maximum loss upon the enemy. They have counter-attacked 
on the north and the south of the new salient, and are not pre- 
pared to admit its finality. They will similarly challenge any 


¢ what the Russians aptly describe as the “step-ladder” offen- 


advance towards the east. But it must be recognised that another 
step has been taken towards the Caspian-Caucasus region. With 
the clearing of the Crimea the way will be open for landings south 
of Rostov, and the interruption of the Voronezh railway has gone 
some way to isolate the intervening sector which covers the way 
to the Caspian. The isolation is very far from complete; but liaison 
has clearly been seriously interrupted. Under cover of containing 
attacks upon other parts of the front we may now see the direct 
attack towards the Caspian develop. 

It cannot escape notice that the “ step-ladder” character of this 
offensive has been applied to the war in general ; and the phase in 
which the convergence of the several attacks can be recognised has 
begun. The German attempts to cut the communications between 
Russia and the Western Allies have been intensified. Whatever be 
the truth about the convoy which the Germans claim to have 
destroyed on its way to Archangel, it is certain that it has at least 
suffered loss. There have indeed been a number of losses on this 
route recently ; and in the general “ Battle of the Atlantic ” the losses 
are said to have been greater than ever. In principle, the strategy 
is the same as that which launched the attack against the Moscow- 
Rostov railway. It is an attempt to isolate the battlefield as the 
crisis of the war deepens ; and it is a pity that the results of the 
attack upon the Allied sea communications cannot be better realised 
generally. . 

In the case of Egypt no one is any longer in doubt about their 
gravity. The campaign against Malta appears to have been resumed 
in force. In a sense, of course, this is reassuring, since it implies 
the Axis recognition that Rommel must receive reinforcements if 
his offensive is to succeed; and the general situation about El 
Alamein is reassuring. But in the present phase of the battle, as 
throughout the various campaigns in this area, the conditioning 
factor is the communications. The present position is a race to 
make good losses and concentrate a force sufficient to restore move- 
ment to the battle. The El Alamein fighting began on Wednesday 
week and, since then, the area over which movement has taken 
place has conspicuously shrunk. The victorious Rommel was 
brought up sharp after his unexpectedly swift approach, and 
since then the changes in position have steadily inclined in our 
direction. Rommel, of course, was faced with two alternatives after 
the fall of Tobruk. He could either rest and re-form his hard- 
driven troops or he could move after the Eighth Army with the 
utmost speed and profit by their losses. 

Each of these alternatives had its disadvantages. The first would 
give the Eighth Army time to recover and embody reinforcements, 
so that when Rommel attacked he might find them strongly estab- 
lished on the frontier line or at Matruh. The second further tired a 
weary army, subjected it to an increasing strain in the most trying 
season of the year, and risked the prospect that the Eighth Army 
would fall back upon sufficient fresh blood to place him at a decisive 
disadvantage. Nevertheless, the second choice, though fraught with 
serious risk, was certainly the better militarily, though it has fortu- 
nately not achieved the expected success. It has made the problem 
of supply always a conditioning, a decisive, factor. Auchinleck is 
only 60 miles or so from his main base and he is in a position to 
receive reinforcements more rapidly than Rommel. He has, in fact, 
received fresh armour and fresh troops, including some of the best 
and most experienced that have ever appeared in this area, 

But the success in holding up Rommel and indeed improving 
the Imperial positions has depended Iess upon these factors than 
upon an improved use of those which were at the disposal of the 
Eighth Army from the beginning. On the second day of his direct 
command of this army Auchinleck showed his temper by “closing 
with” the enemy advancing upon Matruh ; and ever since he has 
allowed no chance to slip for delivering effective blows. He has 
always contrived to seize the crucial moment for the delivery of 
his attacks and for disengaging before the enemy could pin him 
to large-scale operations upon unfavourable ground. He has, more- 
over, made a better use of the air power at his disposal, and the 
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(Allied Air Forces have co-operated magnificently. Even if they 
had done no more than hearten the troops, by attacking within full 
view, they would have performed a signal service. Experience has 
‘shown that however effective has been the work of the Air Force 
it has left a suspicion of isolation in the minds of the ground troops 
if it has not been seen. Even if the dive-bomber produced only a 
moral effect, that would be a sufficient argument for using it. 

There is now renewed hope that Auchinleck will be able 
to turn the tables upon Rommel; but it must be realised that 
Hitler’s summer offensive, which has at length begun in earnest, will 
not be allowed to die down as long as he can possibly keep it going. 
He lays the greatest strain upon his troops, as the surrender of so 
many troops of the goth Division shows. But the whole of his plan 
has not yet been seen. We are suffering from the strains of only 
the initial moves. There may be new pieces to fit into it in the Far 
East. It is sufficient that in Egypt we have so far more than held 
our own ; and in Russia the effect of the invincible doggedness of 
the army and its leaders has yet to be seen. 


POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC 


By JENNIE LEE 


WISH something could be done to narrow the gap between what 
I politicians say and what they do. I don’t make that remark 
querulously. It is a very serious matter. There are millions of 
people in present-day Britain who, for the first time in their lives, 
are taking an interest in public affairs. They are trying to under- 
stand what the various political parties and their spokesmen stand for. 

But this is not easy. For almost everyone in public life talks the 
game generalised blah-blah. All tell us we are fighting a People’s 
war for a People’s peace. All talk of post-war planning and recon- 
struction. All promise a new world order in which the economic 
inequalities of the past, if not entirely eliminated, will certainly be 
vastly reduced. 

What are we to make of all this talk? If we could accept it at 
its surface value we could go about our wartime tasks in a state 
of subdued excitement and contentment. But it would be nonsense 
to sav that that was the present mood. We are dubious, sceptical, 
unconvinced. Most political pronouncements, especially vaguely 
idealistic ones about after the war, leave us with a feeling that we 
are walking on mush. 

I have a great respect for men and women in public life who use 
language that is concrete and particular. They are the true democrats. 
Whether Tory, Liberal or Socialist, by saying clearly and un- 
equivocally what is in their minds, they behave towards their fellows 
seriously and honourably. They create the kind of atmosphere in 
which democratic government can flourish. 

It is the furtive, evasive type of politician who does the mischief. 
By perpetually trying to appear to agree with everyone he serves no 
one. He makes democratic institutions farcical. And he is im- 
pertinent. He assumes that we, the electorate, are children, imbeciles, 
irresponsibles who have to be humoured, cajoled, even downright lied 
to in order to keep us placid and compliant. 

The duty of a public representative, as I understand it, is some- 
thing quite different. It is to give us his point of view and his 
reasons for holding it. Other representatives with conflicting view- 
points then have their say. The clash of opinions and the arguments 
advanced in support of each is the means by which the public is 
put in possession of the facts. 

There you have the groundwork of a vigorous, effective democracy. 
But it is happening less and less that way. It becomes progressively 
more difficult to know what is really going on. The party machines 
are co-operating to create a political paradise for the storm-trooper 
type of representative who fears responsibility and is happy only 
when sheltering behind the coat-tails of his party fiihrers. Decisions 
are being made not in open debate on the floor of the House of 
Commons, but behind closed committee-room doors in a hush-hush 
unwholesome atmosphere. 

I instance the recent coal debate. There could be no plainer 
example of this disquieting trend towards government by caucus and 
conspiracy. By the time the issue reached the floor of the House 
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some hundreds of members of Parliament were forced to vote con- 
trary to their private convictions. They were forced to perjure 
themselves. Men who believed that the coal-pits ought to be 
nationalised and nationalised now, not after the war, failed to State 
their real point of view and failed to vote in accordance with their 
convictions. 

Why did they behave in this way? I am not arguing for the 
moment the case for or against the immediate nationalisation of 
the coal mines. All I am saying is that a considerable number of 
M.P.s who believed that immediate nationalisation was the wisest 
policy both for meeting wartime production problems and for making 
a beginning to solving th: post-war problems the mining industry 
will have to face, gave no indication in the debates nor in the 
division lobbies that such was their point of view 

Their party chiefs forbade them. National unity, it was alleged, 
could not stand the strain. National unity apparently can stand the 
strain of legislation that does not necessarily meet the views of a 
majority of the community, but it cannot stand the strain of offending 
the coalowners of Britain. 

The reflection on the coalowners is a serious one, and I, who have 
attacked them all my life, in this instance come to their defence, | 
refuse to believe that if the Parliament of Britain after a free dis- 
cussion and a free vote had decided to nationalise the mines, British 
coalowners would then have become Quislings. No doubt they would 
have heartily disliked the decision just as many others of us heartily 
dislike the present controls and management of the industry. But 
we don’t stop fighting Hitler because we don’t get all our own way 
in domestic legislation. Nor would the coalowners have behaved 
less well. They would have had to acquiesce. 

I am not, of course, assuming that in a free discussion and vote 
nationalisation would necessarily or even probably have been carried, 
But M.P.s would have had to stand on their own feet, make their own 
decisions, vote as their mind and conscience dictated. The eager, 
forward-driving, experimental mood that you find in the rest of 
the country would have had its legitimate reflection in the Houses 
of Parliament. 

No country in the world has a steadier, more responsible popula 
tion than Great Britain. It is sheer fiction to suggest that it is 
necessary for the party chiefs to conspire to prevent free discussion 
and voting on issues of this kind that would in no sense weaken 
the resolve that you and I and all the rest of us have taken, unitedly, 
to maintain the military front. 

In May, 1940, when the National Government was formed. the 
leaders of the Tory, Liberal and Labour Parties reached a standstill 
agreement. But if there is one thing that public opinion has NOT 
done between then and now it is to stand still. There has been 4 
marked leftward swing. The blitz months began it. They taught 
us to value property less and people more. They taught us that 
if we were left alive after a night of terror, with those dearest to us 
still around us, we were millionaires. They taught us that all the 
material possessions in the world counted for nothing against loss 
of family, of friends, of neighbours. We wanted to do something 
to enshrine that new attitude. In those days we set high standards 
for ourselves. Two years later we know we have not vet fulfilled 
those standards. That is the dichotomy that goes right to the heart 
of the present mood. Nor doe; talk of all the fine things we may 
or may not do at some unspecified time in the future assuage present 
discontents. Rather such talk is an added source of irritation. It 
is a breeding ground for cynicism. Ours is not a nation of morons. 
We know quite well that we are capable of greater competence, 
generosity, fair dealing between man and man, than war-time legisla 
tion has as yet caught up with. We know equally well the difference 
between social and economic changes that can come only when the 
shooting war is over and those that would be doubly effective if 
put into operation here and now. ; 

The people I meet may be unrepresentative. I don’t think they 
are. At any rate, they come from all parts of the country, every 
kind of occupation and income level. If I am to risk generalising 
about their attitude to public affairs, I would say that most of them 
don’t want to be Conservatives, but they have no faith in the Labour 
Party and don’t know where to look for leadership. The Liberd 
Party they regard as an historical hang-over, the Communist Party 
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as solely the instrument of Soviet foreign policy, the Independent 
Labour Party as cancelled out of reaiity by its anti-war stand. 
Where is this restive, unanchored, leftward tending public opinion 
to come to rest? It is too numerous to be ignored. And it is in 
no mood to be trifled with. It is deeply serious and less and less 
disposed to be tolerant of mere party hacks among public repre- 
sentatives. There are great possibilities in the present situation, but 
also great dangers. Disastrous military news sharpens the public 
demand to be told the truth about what is happening, why it has 
happened, and what can and is being done to improve matters. 
Meeting this mood involves certain risks. But to thwart it, political 
leaders taking refuge behind the need to prevent the enemy benefiting 


by some of the information disclosed, is to court disaster. Rumour, 
scandal, disgruntlement then have the field to themselves. Nothing 


could be worse than that. 

This country has been nurtured in a tradition of free discussion 
and independent thought. We are by no means a perfect democracy, 
but the passion to be treated as responsible citizens whose point of 
view must be consulted and considered has taken too deep a hold 
on too many of us for it to be safe for any national leader or 
combination of leaders to try to belittle it. It is no use trying to 
lead us into battle with blinkers on. They worry us and anger us. 
They most certainly don’t steady us. 

In a time of mortal crisis a people must try to be its own best 
self, not a crude ineffective imitation of the thing it is fighting against. 


THE WAR AND RUBBER 


By SIR ANDREW McFADYEAN 

HERE is evidencz of considerable misunderstanding—to use the 

mildest word reasonably applicable—regarding the attitude of 
rubber-producers in the British Empire in recent months and 
no evidence of understanding of the situation to which certain 
steps taken as war-measures may lead. Mr. Jesse Jones, for example, 
has recently informed a committee of the American Senate that 
“Dutch and British interests were unwilling to sell the Government 
adequate supplies of raw rubber because of fear of price declines 
after the war if production were expanded.” If Mr. Jesse Jones 
has been correctly reported, anyone with a knowledge of the facts 
and a taste for meiosis would say that his statement was a lamentable 
inaccuracy ; anyone preferring epithets of a harsher character would 
probably invoke the “frigid and calculating” formula. The basic 
facts, that is, the capacity of the world’s rubber-plantations and the 
amount of potential production released by the International Rubber 
Regulation Committee from time to time, are public property ; 
broadly speaking, the production of all the rubber which world- 
consumers have demanded has been authorised ; it has been not only 
authorised, but substantially produced to the limit of capacity, in 
spite of the fact that, so far as British-owned rubber companies are 
concerned, they had no financial interest owing to the incidence of 
E.P.T. in producing rubber in excess of a percentage which, except 
in the cases of highly inefficient estates, was far below the permitted 
production. If anything prevented the rubber produced leaving the 
place of production it was the shortage of shipping, which is the 
bottleneck of all United Nations effort ; it was no fault of the owners 
or managers of estates in the Far East. 

As usual, the search for scapegoats produces completely contra- 
dictory accusations. While Mr. Jesse Jones accuses rubber interests 
of non-production, ill-informed critics in this country have inveighed 
against them for concentrating on production instead of on. pre- 
paring for war by releasing estate staffs for military training. The 
domestic accusation is as unjustified, and perhaps crueller, than that 
which emanates from Washington. Planters as a class have not been 
one step behind their compatriots at home in their anxiety to join 
the armed forces ; it was not their decision—though it certainly was 
a correct one—that the production of rubber was an urgent war duty, 
and one which could not have been accomplished on the scale 
demanded by a much diminished skilled estate force. As things were, 
it is notorious that the operation of estates in Malaya was adversely 
affected by the proportion of their time which younger employees 
had to devote to military training away from their estates. This 
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interruption, the shortage of skilled labour, and the tapping-capacity 
of rubber-trees were the factors which Jimited the production of 
tubber—not any nicely calculated less and more of commercial profit. 
And failure and inability to protect the producing territories against 
enemy occupation is not something for which the blame can be put 
on any one nation’s shoulders. 

It is much to be hoped that the aspersions cast upon one of our 
most important colonial industries will not be apparently confirmed 
by official silence. They should be squarely answered, for Mr. Jesse 
Jones’s strictures may have very grave repercussions on the future. 
Ceylon is now the only considerable rubber-producing territory which 
is not under enemy control, and therefore the speediest possible 
construction of plants to produce synthetic rubber of one kind or 
another in the U.S. is an inescapable strategic necessity. 

How much synthetic productive capacity will be in existence when 
the war with Japan has been concluded, or if that happens earlier, 
when she has been driven from Malaya and the Dutch East Indies 
and raw rubber is again available, must be a matter of conjecture ; 
exactly how far synthetic rubber will be an adequate substitute for 
plantation rubber, and what the cost of production will be, are also 
matters which only future experience can determine with any 
accuracy. Common prudence requires us to assume that the pro- 
ductive capacity may be large, since estimates are being canvassed 
of a yearly tonnage equal to the normal peace-time consumption of 
the United States. We cannot, further, shut our eyes to the possi- 
bility that the cost of production will not be so much in excess of 
the cost of the raw rubber product that the difference cannot be 
bridged with Government assistance. That assistance might take 
one of two forms, or, if necessary, a combination of both. The 
enormous capital cost of constructing the plants required could be 
written off as war-time expenditure and the selling price of their 
products thus artificially decreased, or a duty could be placed on 
the importation of plantation rubber to protect the dearer material ; 
if either device was in itself insufficient both could be employed, 
provided that the policy of maintaining the production of synthetic 
rubber, and not merely of maintaining the plants as an insurance 
against war, were accepted. 

Let us be clear what the nature of that policy, which is substantially 
the one which Germany pursued before the war, would be ; it would 
be economic nationalism, naked and unashamed, and the pursuit 
of autarky ; it would be an aggravation of the economic tendencies 
end an exacerbation of the economic frictions which many regard 
as one of the main causes of the present war. Things are not 
always seen for what they are, however, especially when powerful 
interests, political or economic, can distort or camouflage them, and 
it is therefore important that we should realise what interests are 
at stake. 

The amount of capital invested in the rubber plantations of 
Malaya and the Dutch East Indies, which between them produce 
about 9o per cent. of all plantation rubber, may be roughly estimated 
at £250,000,000. Nor is this the whole of the story, for it leaves 
out of account the capital, which will, of course, be less per acre, 
invested in small native holdings, which account for half the Dutch 
production. The number of non-Europeans who are normally and 
directly employed on the production of rubber, whether as tappers, 
field labourers or small owners, must be well over one million. And 
these figures ignore the rubber production of Indo-China, Ceylon, 
Siam and other smaller territories. 

About half the raw rubber produced has for years been consumed 
by America, and three-quarters of it goes into tyres. If after the 
war the U.S. meets its needs from synthetic factories instead of 
importing, then vast territories will be reduced to a state of economic 
distress—of almost irremediable distress. Very large numbers of the 
native populations would be reduced to something perilously 
near starvation. Rubber, indeed, is probably the tropical product 
which gives most promise of expansion and therefore of increased 
native prosperity in a world pledged to the freer international 
exchange of commodities. And a more diversified cultivation, rather 
than a restricted range of it, is required for stable prosperity. 

Perhaps we may cherish the hope that a farsighted policy will 
prevail. In a statement before the House Committee on Banking 
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and Currency, Mr. Jesse Jones told Congress that the operation of 
synthetic plants after the war “would put millions of people out 
of work in America and in normal rubber-producing countries ; it 
would kill the vast market for our finished products that are traded 
for rubber in normal times.” He might have added that the attitude 
of the U.S. Government after the war to this problem of rubber- 
production would be one of the acid tests of the sincerity of the 
policy espoused by Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Cordell Hull and Mr. Wallace, 
and of the brave words of the Atlantic Charter. 

The ruin of Malava and the Duich East Indies would not be an 
outstanding example, in the words of clause 5 of the Atlantic Charter, 
of “fullest collaboration between all nations in the economic field ” ; 
jt would not lead in those territories to “ improved labour standards, 
economic advancement and social security." Nor would it be a 
measure directed, in accordance with the Lease-Lend Agreement, 
to the expansion “ of production, employment and the exchange and 
consumption of goods which are the material foundations of the 
liberty and welfare of all peoples.” 


THE DECAY OF THE NOVEL 


By FRANK SWINNERTON 
SHOULD rather call it a temporary eclipse ; for, if novels are 
| written fifty years from now, these years will provide unlimited 
material for them. But there is no question about the badness of 
most of the fiction now being produced. 

Some of the immediate badness is due to the war. Almost no 
male novelists under fifty are practising their craft. Concentration 
upon imaginative work is difficult when mind and spirit are engaged 
in quite another activity. And, with one or two exceptions, the 
attempt to compromise with the inescapable has resulted in a senti- 
mental use of bombs as problem-solvers. But one should not speak 
too harshly of these bomb-books. They represent only a local 
paralysis. The sickness of the novel as a form of literature began 
before the war. 

It has been a progressive sickness. As I look back for 
of demonstration, I naturally recall the literary world as I first knew 
it, and realise that all the great Edwardian reputations were then at 
their height, which means that those who had learned them had 
already done their best work. Conrad had written Youth, Lord fim, 
Typhoon, and—first sign of decay—Nostromo. Galsworthy’s 
The Man of Property had been published in 1906 ; Arnold Bennett’s 
The Old Wives’ Tale in 1908 and Clayhanger in 1910; H. G. 
Wells’s Tono-Bungay in 1909 and Mr. Polly in 1910. We thus had 
four novelists, internationally known, whose new books were im- 
mediately read and discussed by every follower of fashion. 

The late W. L. George 


a point 


There was also a younger generation. 
wrote for an American review in 1912 an article naming the 
novelists who were to succeed Conrad, Wells, Bennett, and Gals- 
worthy. They were Rose Macaulay, Sheila Kaye-Smith, E. M. 
Forster, J. D. Beresford, Compton Mackenzie, Hugh Walpole, 
Gilbert Cannan, D. H. Lawrence, and myself. All were professional 
novelists, carrying on the tradition of a familiar and elastic craft. 
By the year 1912 they had been “spotted ™ as original talents. 
Whatever one may think of those talents today, one must admit 
that no modern ‘VW. L. George could now write as confidently about 
an equal number of rising novelists in their twenties. 

Two vears later all this promise was submerged. War broke out, 
and the literary scene was never afterwards the same. Conrad, it 
is true, had achieved great popular success in the spring of 1914; 
Bennett and Galsworthy continued to write novels of varying merit 
ir deaths ; Mr. Wells is still with us; the bright hopes of 
George, excepting Gilbert Cannan, have become library 
favourites. Their reputations have tarnished. But in the eyes of 
the general public they still have the glamour of “class.” How 
have they contributed to the decay of the novel? What other con- 
tributions have there been to that decay? 

My first suggestion is that the tragic novel, as written on the 
grand scale by Meredith and Hardy, was killed by acceptance of 
the Darwinian theory. You cannot show men fighting against the 
Geds if you are convinced that they represent the survival of the 
fittest. It is possible that the post-Stevensonian romantic school! 


until 
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which saw out the reign of Queen Victoria was the last flicker of 
refusal to accept a scientific explanation of conduct. By 1910 Con- 
rad was the only creative writer to whom men were still heroes 
and villains. For Wells, Galsworthy, and Bennett—different as 
they were—pigmies struggled, or didn’t struggle very much, against 
i jostle of fellow-opportunists. Bennett calmly observed the indi- 
vidual, moulded by family surroundings and the chances of fortune ; 
Galsworthy, with a sensitive conscience, made him a centre of con- 
flict between idealism and family or social acquisitiveness ; Wells 
snatched him from behind a counter for scientific training, set him 
amid the commercial scramble, and allowed him the amours inci- 
dental to a life of public advancement. All three, in Henry James’s 
phrase, squeezed the orange of life. All really used as their material 
the surfaces of urban society. Their concern was specifically with 
the human comedy ; the comedy of man escaping from or accepting 
his environment. 

Those who followed had the same concern. They had seen the 
older men (and, of course, Butler before them) using what was not 
so much autobiography as early experience ; and they recorded with 
much effect, but almost as it was acquired, their knowledge of youth, 
of family ramifications, of a particular class. They did not create 
Walpole, who wished to do so, was too derivative to succeed) ; they 
translated into fiction the restricted life known to them. In 
Lawrence’s case it was one with exasperated genius ; Mackenzie’s 
Sinister Street is unsurpassed as “period” description of school 
and university life in the century’s first decade; Cannan’s Round 
the Corner and George’s The Making of an Englishman are con- 
temporary documents. But, without repeating itself, such writing 
could not be indefinitely continued. Not the orange, but the golden 
goose, was being squeezed. The novel was sick. 

The war drained its remnant of health. After the war certain 
other symptoms appeared. Novelists turned from creation, from 
chronicles of their family lives, and from the ethics upon which 


the English novel had been based for two centuries, to 
the ingenious. They grew. stupendously ingenious. They 
brought mental nimbleness, astonishing verbal felicity and 


mimetic power to the writing of fiction. But their work was 
divorced from ordinary life ; it was gymnastic ; and while the smaller 
fry pottered about with experiments ad nauseam in condensed time 
and fortuitous assembly, the ablest—James Jovce—jollied fiction into 
the esoteric. He filled it with theological back chat, wild fancies, 
devastating perceptions of human fallacy and folly, and ferocious 
researches into the sub-conscious ; and he did this in language that 
passed from the rich to the incomprehensible. Lawrence described 
Ulysses as “old fags and cabbage-stumps of quotations from the 
E:ble and the rest, stewed in a juice of deliberate, journalistic dirty- 
mindedness.” But the brilliant display tickled the high-brows 
persons who have culture and, unfortunately, nothing else) very 
much. They found this a new kind of fiction; the fiction of the 
sub-conscious. They had read Freud and Jung. 

Freud had now displaced Darwin as a destroyer of English fiction. 
He and the mathematicians had paralysed what used to be called 
the mythopoetic faculty. Homer himself would have begun to doubt 
whether the Iliad would quite do. In fact the novelists had received 
a knock-out. If they wanted to retain the respect of educated men 
and women they had to show how well-educated they were. If they 
ignored all that the new priestly class insisted upon, they were 
labelled “escapist.” We saw, and still see, a divorce between litera- 
ture approved as “first class” by the priests of culture and litera- 
ture appealing to the humane. In such circumstances the novel 
must have lost caste. It has really lost justification. 

I said it had ceased to be tragic, and that it had ceased to be 
creative. But there is something else, also. It has ceased to com- 
pete with the news, and, in general, with information. It has 
ceased to be written from heartfelt experience of life. For the 
life led by people of culture is extraordinarily restricted. It is con- 
fined to bed, bawdy, ballet, and books: you have only to read 
successive novels by Aldous Huxley to realise that they owe every- 
thing to the wealth of his learning and his immense humour, 
nothing to that easy contact with human experience which enabled 
Richardson to fill Clarissa’s letters with emotion, Fielding to people 
the English countryside with living men and women, Jane Austen 
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to paint character after character to perfection, and Dickens to carry 
the English novel to such a glorious vulgarity of genius that Virginia 
Woolf said she would not cross the street to shake hands with him. 

Nor, among the less encyclopaedic writers, is real life the inspira- 
tion. The less encyclopaedic writers are refusing to admit that the 
world has changed in the last forty years; that manners have 
changed ; and that domestic and human problems have reached 
frightful complexity. In themselves they are appalled by the shocks 
of war and persecution abroad, and by the loss of principle which 
they see around them ; as writers, crushed by the encroaching detail 
of circumstance, they feel that what they write about has ceased to 
have any importance. They give it no importance So far from 
being inspired by the everyday ‘challenge to that deeper mind which 
dialecticians cannot conceive, they timidly nibble stray corners of 
fact and nonsense, or still draw from former youth memories of 
antediluvian and out-moded longing. The new novels, for the most 
part, have no relation whatever to reality. 

We need a new generation of novelists, whose idea of tragedy 
is not that of the gutter newspapers, whose idea of comedy is 
not that of the films, whose idea of technique is that it should fit 
the book and not be its sole pretext. We need a generation which 
shall exult in the hurly-burly of contemporary noise and passion 
and mechanics. Above all, we need a generation in which the 
creative faculry—composed of engrossed interest in the human 
species, imaginative sympathy with every type of individual, and 
a fearless invention by which these qualities are given colour and 
drama—has escaped from both sentimental ineptitude and priggish 
self-display. 


PASSING THROUGH SPAIN 


By JOHN LODWICK 

HAVE always liked Spaniards. The odour of garlic clings about 
them, of course ; but then I like garlic, too. I was not, like 

so many other people, mixed up in their civil war, nor, like so 
many other people again, did I write a book about it. But I did 
fight with Spaniards in the Foreign Legion during the Battle of 
France, and so-I know something about them—know, for example, 
that they remain quite fearless and unmoved under artillery fire 
or bomb-strafing, ferocious at hand-to-hand fighting, but will turn 
and run immediately they are machine-gunned from the air. I had 
the misfortune to be a corporal during that fighting in France. I 
say misfortune because I was therefore obliged to command 
Spaniards. To tell a Spaniard to do something is, of course, the 
best way of ensuring that he won’t do it. This makes life rather 
difficult and complicated for corporals, for they have to think up 
all the things which they don’t want done in the hope that the 
Spaniards will thereupon select one of the few things which they do. 
It once fell to my lot, during a German aartillery preparation 
at Soissons, to order a party of Spaniards to dig a trench in which 
to shelter themselves. Now the stuff was dropping pretty thick, and 
the atmosphere definitely unhealthy, so that you might have thought 


that my boys would do the job, if only in their own interests. But 
no! not a bit of it; the Spaniard is a proud man. Manual labour 
in moments of extreme danger he considers as undignified. He 


prefers to die standing, discussing philosophy, rather than to crouch 
ina hole. It was only when I said that I would go away and leave 
them, and very probably be shot as a deserter for doing so, that 
my Spaniards agreed to obéy me. They set to work almost 
energetically, and one minute later a shell landed plumb in the 
middle of them, and that was the end of one of my worries. I 
felt rather guilty about it afterwards. 

You can imagine that, with these memories, it was with some 
misgiving that I re-entered Spain a month ago after escaping from 
France. Blood-curdling tales had been told me, tales of starvation, 
of political oppression, of murder and underground movements, and 
I, who had starved in German prison camps and in unoccupied 
France for months, who had been quite sufficiently oppressed for a 
lifetime by my captors, and who had witnessed rather a lot of 
legalised murder, was quite prepared to believe them. 

The first thing you notice when you enter Spain nowadays is 
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all the lovely uniforms, the second the general disinclination for 
work of any kind, the third the café in the main street, and the 
fourth the very varied selection of drink behind its counter. When 
you have had a few glasses of this fire-water yourself and feel dis- 
posed to talk, you are not likely to lack a companion. The Spaniard 
is always particularly anxious for you to know how the world is 
treating him. He will tell you about his wife, his children, and, if 
he has time, about his grandmother. He is inexhaustible. 

But what about the civil war, you ask him? What civil war? 
Oh, that little affair. . Oh, well that was over a long time 
ago, and now we have Franco. (Here he shrugs his shoulders with 
that peculiar Iberian gracefulness which I always associate with a 
man who, shrugging thus, threw himself with a stick of hand 
grenades beneath a German tank, and so blocked the road to a 
Panzer column.) Franco? Well, you know, he might be, worse. 
We’ve got to have somebody, and if we didn’t have him it might 
be another Churchill or Mussolini. Stull, as you say, things are a 
bit quiet. (Here he looks hopeful.) Maybe in another year or two 
we shall be having another revolution! 

The truth is that the Spaniard is not so much apathetic or 
oppressed as thoroughly bored with politics. A riot or two, a 
strike, a peasant uprising—yes, that suits his national ebullience very 
well. He doesn’t want to know what the riot or the strike or the 
uprising are all about, as long as they occur . . . he doesn’t want 
slogans shoved down his throat. The Spaniard must have some out- 
let for the violence of his nature. If it isn’t internecine warfare, it’s 
killing his wife. Since the civil war ceased the annual number of 
crimes passionelles has gone up tenfold. 

The engine of the first train in which I travelled in Spain broke 
down. The driver and his mechanic got out and began to play 
cards on the track until they were nearly run down by a passing 
express. The passengers mended the engine, and that’s Spain for 
you. I asked a taximan in Barcelona to drive me to a hotel; he 
drove me instead, knowing that I was an Englishman, to the 
Falangist (Fascist) headquarters, and that’s Spain for you again. 
I ran out of money, and consequently of drink as well, on my 
way to Madrid, and the passengers in my third-class carriage clubbed 
together to get me an abundance of both. That’s Spain even more 
so; the kindest, most generous, even if it is the most feckless 
nation in the world. 

And I don’t care a rap what disgruntled democrats may say 
here to the contrary: Spain is not starving; one eats there very 
well and inexpensively. Spain is not discontented; she is quite 
happy to remain Spanish of whatever political complexion for a 
few years, if only it means that foreign idealists can be made to 
keep out of her internal affairs. The old political contention is 
deader than the deadest doornail. Ex-Republican and Franco men 
mix freely and without bitterness. Indeed, the only voluntary and 
unsolicited reference to the civil war which I heard was when I was 
passing through the battlefields of Guadalajara. Then everybody 
crowded to the window “ That’s where we beat the Italian so-and- 
so’s,” said one man, spreading his hands wide in a glorious gesture. 
“'That’s where we pushed the macaronis back forty kilometres.” 
And it was not even a Republican speaking ; he had fought on the 
side of the Italians. 

It may be argued that I did not stay in Spain long enough to 
find out what things were really like. I have a horror of people 
who write books about countries on one month’s acquaintance ; but 
what the Spaniard is thinking about food, about politics and about 
the world situation is very easy to divine and astonishingly uniform. 
Seven of ten people whom I asked in a test question hoped that the 
United Nations would win the war. That may seem surprising 
in view of the character of their Government. It will seem less 
surprising when I tell you that the same ten people were a great 
deal more enthusiastic a moment later about the chances of a certain 
bull at the Arena the next Sunday. Both questions were important, 
but the bull was so much nearer home. 

The Customs officers at Marvao, the Portuguese frontier station, 
were spruce and efficient. They were well-shaven, they were tidy, 
but it was with a real regret that I turned my back on Spain . . . 
the land of the lazy, the land of the argumentative, one of the few 
lands where one can still do more or less what one likes nowadays. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


T may seem belated, after so much has happened since, to refer 
to last week’s Non-Confidence Debate in the House of Commons. 
Yet if we are for ever to be hustled onwards in the dust-storm 
of day-to-day events, if we are rever to draw breath or 
patiently the proportions of any past occurrence, then our minds 


to consider 


will begin to pant painfully—a process which is bad for lungs and 
which raged on 


heart and brain. For in truth the controversy 

Wednesday into Thursday of last week implied something more 

than a dramatic occasion and raised issues more permanent than 
issues of strategy or equipment. Implicit in our 


the temporary 
discussions was the fundamental problem of the function: of Parlia- 
On the one hand it will be widely admitted 
that it is the dutv of the House of Commons to call attention to 
deficiencies, to examine failures, and to the Government to 
explain to the country the causes of disaster. On the other hand, 
it may be felt that such criticism in a tme of emergency distracts 
the Government from its immediate pre-occupations, undermines 
confidence at home while creating exultation abroad, and may induce 
in those responsible for action a mood of hesitation which is inimical 
to the taking of gigantic risks. It can be argued that at moments 
of danger the House of Commons should become not the amplifier 
of the nation’s anxieties, but the reservoir of its calm. It can be 
argued also, and with compelling truth, that in such debates the 
scales are inevitably weighted in favour of the critics: they base 
their argument upon an ascertained failure and upon facts which 
are already known to the enemy ; whereas the Government are faced 
with the cruel alternative of either leaving many criticisms un- 
answered or else of shifting responsibility and disclosing information 
regarding future resources and intentions which the enemy would 
dearly love to know. The more responsible Members thus tend 
to preserve silence, whereas the less responsible Members may 
to the country the impression that Parliament is a less 
All this is unfortunate ; but is it 


ment in War-time. 


force 


convey 
balanced assembly than it is. 


wholly unfortunate? 


. « * , 

I confess that when I first read the terms of Sir John Wardlaw- 
Milne’s motion of Non-Confidence, I was shocked to feel that 
while the enemy were battering at the gates of Alexandria the 
elected representatives of the British people should be chattering 
in the House. I do not question Sir John’s sense of responsibility. 
He has all the manners of an elder statesman, nor is it an 
exaggeration to say that he has for long been one of the five or 
six outstanding back-benchers who sit below the gangway on the 
Government side of the House. The speech was 
marred by his strange Hanoverian suggestion that a popular Royal 
Duke should be appointed Commander-in-Chief. This proposal 
sent a gust of embarrassment hurtling through the House ; it was, 
if I may crib a quotation from Petty Officer Herbert, “ Like the 
thirteenth stroke of a clock, which is nor only in itself discredited, 
but which casts a shade of doubt over all previous assertions.” Yet 
it was a tribute to Sir John’s recuperative powers, as well as to 
the esteem with which he is widely regarded by his fellow-Members, 
that he recovered from this silly sally with such dignity and speed. 
It was unfortunate also for Sir John that so many of the few 
Members who supported his motion should have been discredited 


effect of his 





nactivities during the remote or immediate 
past. Yet as the night on the mist of doubt which had at 
first assailed me began to melt away. It is a stimulating experience 
in war-time to hear the Government assailed with a vehemence as 
brilhant and courageous as that with which Mr. Aneurin Bevan 


\ 


by their own activities o1 
wore 


hurled his darts, or by arguments as incisive and well-ordered as 
those of Mr. Hore-Belisha. For as the debate proceeded one became 
aware that above the cloud of bitterness and indiscretion which 


obscured the arena there hung a shining symbol of freedom. As 
usual, the Prime Minister expressed, better than any of us, the 
unformulated thought which was in all our minds. “What a 
remarkable example,” he said in winding up the debate, “what a 


remarkable example this has been of the unbridled freedom of our 
Parliamentary institutions in time of war! I am in favour of this 
freedom, which no other country would use, or dare to use, in times 
of mortal peril such as those through which we are passing.” A 
freedom, assuredly, which no other country would dare to use. 


. * * . 


Before the opening of each sitting day the House of Commons 
joins in prayers. The Chaplain at the table reads out the lovely 
and accustomed words, and the Members gaze with bowed heads 
upon the backs of the benches upon which they are about to sit. 
We pray for many things, but among them we pray to be freed 
from “all partial affections.” I am not a party man, but I confess 
to two partial affections which are deeply embedded in my soul. I 
have a partial affection for Mr. Winston Churchill, upon whom 
I gaze, as Grattan said of Charles James Fox, “ with tenderness and 
wonder.” There he sat, hunched and sombre, wearing his bull-dog 
mask. It is noticeable that since Dunkirk the thrust of his chin 
and lower lip has become more pronounced, the truculence of his 
really alarming gaze more pugnacious. Yet under and over this 
pugilistic mask ran little tremors of feeling ; little gusts of amuse- 
ment, boyishness, mischief and sorrow. It is amazing to me that 
anyone so tough can be so sensitive, that the qualities of fighter 
and artist shou'd be so curiously commingled. And when at ‘the 
end he rose and faced the assembly, standing there stockily with 
his hands thrust deep in his pockets and his Victorian watch-chain 
glinting against his sombre clothes, the rest of the House seemed 
suddenly reduced to purely numerical proportions. I am not at 
all surprised that the whole force and ingenuity of Dr. Goebbels’ 
machine should be concentrated upon shaking our confidence in 
Mr. Churchill. For they know, over there, that if the whole world 
were to crash around him its ruins would strike him unperturbed. 
They know that he is the embodiment of the country’s will-power; 
our fortress against fear. 

* * * * 

If I have another partial affection it is for the House as a whole, 
I am sensitive to the fact that when the Mother of Parliaments 
behaves foolishly her momentary aberration is patent to all the 
world, whereas her underlying wisdom, although permanent, is also 
obscure and dark. There were many things said last week which 
ought not to have been said and which will be used by our « aemies 
with damaging effect; yet there were many other things which 
ought to have been said, which were said, and which it was good to 
hear. The intemperances of individual Members cancel each other 
out; the abiding temperance of the House as a whole remains, as 
I have said, the reservoir of the nation’s calm. The British people 
enjoy washing their dirty linen in public, and the House of Commons 
furnishes an excellent laundry. I do not believe that the effect abroad 
is as damaging as some suppose, since for every foreigner who 
exclaims, “Look! What filthy linen! ” there are three foreigners 
who say to themselves, “ What a lovely wash! ” Nor do I feel that 
in the end these public discussions and disclosures diminish con- 
fidence among the Forces or the population itself. Mr. Lyttelton, it 
is true, made many damaging admissions, and lack of 
Parliamentary technique which caused momentary disturbance. But 
the House always welcomes amatcurishness on the part of its novices, 
and the ultimate effect of Mr. Lyttelton’s speech was to convince 
us that a man whom we knew to be extremely able was also 
extremely sincere. It was useful also that so many Service Members 
should have contradicted each other upon Service matters, thereby 
proving that the issues were by no means so simple as the uninitiated 
had been inclined to suppose. When the debate opened I dreaded 
lest the proceedings should bring the House of Commons into dis 
repute ; looking back upon it today, I feel that they have had an 
excellent. cathartic effect. And in so far as the immediate issue is 
concerned, we should be grateful to Sir John Wardlaw-Milne fot 
demonstrating, by what was perhaps an impulsive motion, how 
very few Members desire to replace Mr. Churchill by someone else. 


with a 
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‘* Lifeline.’’ At the Duchess. 
Time—weekly newsmagazine published in New York—dated July 
6th: “By this week the unofficial total of sinkings in U.S. waters 
was 323 . . . no one denied that sinkings in May were greater than 
jn any previous month of World War I or II... .” So it goes on. 
We read the news items, purse our lips and shake our heads, 
realising, as we think, the seriousness of it all. So indeed we do, 
but we forger the facts. The facts which mean sailors cast adrift 
on unfriendiy seas, burned, clogged with oil, machine-gunned, dying 
of thirst. 

These facts Norman Armstrong’s vivid play brings us in—God 
forgive the phrase—a form palatable to the West End stage. By 
this do not jump to the conclusion that the play is conceived 
in sentimentality or brought forth in melodramatics. It is con- 
structed on a loose skeleton plan—brilliantly seized on and utilised 
by the producer, Michael Redgrave—which portrays, with a 
genuine sincerity geared to the limitations of the stage, the ordinary, 
human, lovable, frightening day-to-day life of the officers and men 
of our Merchant Navy (when you have seen the play—as you 
must—you will have learnt not to refer to them as the “ Merchant 
Service ”’). 

Lifeline defies all the canons of dramatic art—indeed it does, as 
a play, do no more than string along. But it is absolutely real. 
The diaiogue is absolutely true to the conditions of the saloon of 
an old tramp-steamer ; the presentation of the crises which U-Boat 
and Dornier can launch on a ship have all the conviction of first- 
hand experience ; and the producer has added to his undoubted 
ability to use his cast the golden asset of extreme and meticulous 
care in every detail of the muse-en-scéne. 

So this story of an old crock of a tramp, homeward bound with 
a vital cargo of petrol drums, attacked, set on fire, abandoned, re- 
boarded by what is left of her crew, and brought in unnoticed 
triumph safely to port, unrolls itself with that binding and abso- 
Jute realism which only a gripping and exciting story can achieve. 

Make no mistake, Lifeline is magnificent entertainment. But it 
is also a frank reminder to us that we must never—as we so easily 
did before—forget, in the security of peace, the basic decencies 
which merchant seamen have a right to, and to our shame do not 
attain. As the Captain of the Clydesdale, dying ot burns and 
bullets, remarks with his final breath to his first mate: “ Don’t 
let the people down—for Derby Day.” (The cargo is petroleum, 
as burned in motor-cars.) 

This exciting and realistic drama is played by a really excellent 
cast. Wilfrid Lawson is the Captain, at constant but affectionate 
loggerheads with the Engineer (Frank Pettingell). Robert Beatty, 
as Second Officer, walks away with the First Act just as Terence 
de Marney, as the First Officer, walks away with everything every 
time he appears. Arthur Sinclair, Lloyd Pearson and Guy Verney 
add their best abilities to the play. Not a woman appears, and 
not a woman is missed, in a play which is one of the most valuable 
and the most exciting which London has seen since September 3rd, 


1939. Basit WRIGHT. 
THE CINEMA 


“March of Time.’’ At the Empire.——‘t The Young Mr. Pitt.’’ At 
the New Gallery and the Marble Arch Pavilion.——‘* The Bride 
Came C.O.D.”’ and ** The Gay Parisian.’’ At Warner’s. 

Ir is a fashionable refuge from clear thinking about India to regard 

that unhappy country as a phenomenon beyond human understand- 

ing. India in Crisis, March of Time’s latest release, reveals such 

a superstitious respect for the mystery that all logic of Indian 

behaviour is here lost in the direst mumbo-jumbo. It is not that 

the scenes have been faked. They have been selected and edited to 
throw emphasis on the unsavoury character of religious rites which 
are represented as dividing the Indian community beyond hope of 
self-salvation. The camera seeks out (with all the telling effect, it 
must be admitted, of a first exploration) the religion-tortured fakirs, 
the drab rituals of eating and of death, the inhuman barriers of caste. 
Even the gestures of Congress speakers (there are many new and 
remarkable scenes of Gandhi and his followers) are made to appear 
irrational with the mute extravagance of all orations which have 
been photographed without benefit of sound-recording. The film 
appears to be a somewhat self-conscious propaganda contribution 
from our American allies calculated to leave its audiences asking— 

“What can the British be expected to do, faced with such a teeming 

truption of sub-humans?” It is surely a suicidal propaganda policy 

to attempt to offset American sympathies for India which may have 
taken an anti-British turn by making anti-Indian propaganda. 
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In the course of the commentary of India in Crisis, amidst the 
talk of a “ religion antagonistic to Western standards of progress,” we 
are informed that “ the daily life of the orthodox Indian is ritualised 
and regulated: by a priestly tradition in which exists practices no 
European can understand.” A visit to The Young Mr. Pitt suggests 
that certain Anglo-Saxon practices must be no less incomprehensible 
to other races. Conspicuous amongst them is the interpreting of 
history on the screen. Why is it that all our historical films must 
be cast in the same biographical mould? Why is it, the benighted 
Indian might well ask, that great Englishmen always must pass 
through the same emotionally exhausting cycle of being mocked, 
discredited and forsaken only in order to be recalled to power, vin- 
dicated and féted. Why must the wise man always be in a minority 
of one opposing a howling and ignorant mob? Surely we may be 
expected by now to have outgrown the fantastic romanticism of 
The Great Man legend—the primitive triumph of the individual 
over the mass. It is alarming that democracy in its propaganda 
should be so anxious to represent the common people as a pack of 
animals incapable of influencing the national fortunes by anything 
more rational than a drunken cheer or a brick through the states- 
man’s window. Once the convention 1s accepted, however, The 
Young Mr. Pitt is outstanding in its class. The House of Com- 
mons’ speeches are authentic and every few feet has its dramatic 
climax to bring a tear to the eye or a patriotic lump to the throat. 
Nelson and Napoleon can scarcely complain if their roles are 
subsidiary—they have already had their turn in the centre of the 
screen—and no doubt the time will come when new films will seek 


*to prove in turn that Fox, Lord North and even Farmer George 


were the really great men of the day. 

The Bride Came C.O.D. is a gay little comedy of abduction by 
air and isolation in the desert which clinches two arguments. It 
proves conclusively that Cagney is better in comedy than in serious 
parts and establishes that the exact opposite is true of Bette Davis. 

The best antidote to the week’s nightmare flock of Nazi spy 
pictures is a remarkable ballet film at the Warner Theatre. It is 
short in footage, but may have consequences out of all proportion 
to its length. The film is The Gay Parisian, and it is a camera inter- 
pretation in Technicolor of a ballet danced by the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo with Massine. It is directed by Jean Negulesco, who 
has made a conscientious and remarkably successful attempt to adapt 
the chorcography to the selective vision of the camera. The lens 
concentrates exclusively neither on the legs of the dancers nor on the 
general pattern, but chooses sometimes a swirl of colour in close-up, 
sometimes an advancing or retreating ensemble and sometimes 
sweeps in a wide curve to follow a movement and pause at the end 
of it in a delightful moment of punctuation and rest. 

R EDGAR ANSTEY. 
ART 


Recording Britain. At the Nat:onal Gallery. 


THE second exhibition of the work of artists entrusted with the 
task of recording the “changing face of Britain” is now on view 
at the National Gallery. The first exhibition, last summer, repre- 
sented twenty-one counties, and the present exhibition consists of 
a selection of about “ 200 drawings of subjects in twenty-one counties 
in England and Wales of which more than half are areas previously 
untouched.” It also includes a group of drawings of Windsor Castle 
by John Piper, which have been lent by H.M. the Queen, who 
commissioned them from the artist. 

Mr. Piper’s drawings of churches and other buildings are well 
known, and these new pictures are worthy of his reputation. They 
all show Windsor Castle in various aspects with a firm grasp of 
significant detail subordinated always to a strongly romantic con- 
ception. That is to say, they are much more than fine topographical 
drawings, they are the work of a remarkable artistic vision combined 
with fine, unfaltering craftsmanship. The exhibition generally 
witnesses to a healthy vitality among our artists. I would draw 
attention particularly to Thomas Hennell’s Beech Avenue at 
Lachem, a fine example of the work of this gifted draughtsman ; 
to Kenneth Rowntree’s Cox’s Farm—soon to be submerged under 
the Derwent Valley Reservoir scheme; to Michael Rothenstein’s 
Great Shambles, a street in the old part of York; to Mildred 
Eldridge’s delightful Baptism in the River Ceirrog, Denbigh; 
and to Mona Moore’s characterful Welsh studies. The committee 
responsible for this enterprise (which has been made possible by 
the generosity of the Pilgrim Trustees, with the assistance of the 
Council for the Preservation of Rural England, the Georgian Society 
and other bodies) deserves our warmest thanks for their admirable 
use of these artists’ services in wartime. JAMES REDFERN. 
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A NATIONAL CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
Str,—The Rev. William Paton, in your issue of July 3rd, refers to 
the plea of the Chairman of the Congregational Union for a_ bold 
attempt at unity between the Anglican and Free Churches, and quotes 
the Rev. K. L. Parry as saying that unior. between the Free Churches 


themselves is not likely or even wholly desirable 

There is, however, wide difference between the two cases 
worth noting. The Free Churches already enjoy real and 
unity in this country and—what is very important—with the far larger 
numbers of English-speaking Christians both in Canada and the United 
States. There is 

1. Complete spiritual autonomy. 

2. Basic doctrinal beliefs. 

3. Recognition of each other’s Ministries. 

4. Intercommunion. 

(I have shared with a Methodist Minister in administering the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper to members of both communions. 

Reunion between the Free Churches would therefore make (1) visible 
the unity which now exists, and (2) would avoid the weakness and waste 
of resources caused by present overlapping. 

Reunion with the Anglican Church, for which so many of us long, is 


which is 


substantial 


unity in: 


hindered by far deeper differences, but, seen against the back zround of | 


the world’s need for the Gospel of Jesus Christ, even these shrink in 
importance. 

I would add that variety in Church organisation has this great advan- 
tage, that it meets the needs of diverse minds and temperaments, and it is 
significant that re'igious life seems to be far more vigorous, tolerant and 
healthy in lands where several Communions exist than in those in which 
one Church holds sway.—I am, yours faithfully, R. W. THOMPSON. 

Ex-Chairman, Congregational Union of England and Wales. 

2 Westdene, Westbury-on-Trym. 


Sir,—Dr. William Paton’s article, entitled “ 1662 and All That,” which 
appeared in your issue of July 3rd, stresses again the urgent need of 
reunion among those who openly profess the Christian religion and are 
active members of a particular Christian Church or community, The 
recent appeal made by the President of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales suggested 1662 as the date when decisions were 
made that led to schism, but Dr. Paton’s article reminds us that Anglicans 
and Free Churchmen are not the only representatives of the Christian 
community in England. 

The summary given in another column of your journal by “ Janus,” 
showing the respective numbers of the “church-going” population of 
England, is also illuminating and may come as a shock to those who still 
regard the “C. of E.” as the most representative symbol of Christians 
in England. We are reminded that Easter communicants in the Church 
of England numbered only 2,391,370 in 1941. The Roman Catholic 
“ population,” we are told, “is put at least as high.” The Free Churches 
“also account for well over 2,000,000.” 

So here in England we have three communities, practically of equal 
numerical strength, and in so far as the C. of E. is the nominal and 
“established ” religious body of our nation, it is probably less energetic 
and enthusiastic in missionary activity than either of the orher two 
communities. Whatever may be the respective values and virtues of 
these three communities they all contain indispensable members of the 
“Body of Christ,” and no scheme for reunion can be regarded as satis- 
factory which does not seek the inclusion of all these communities, and 
of more. Only so can we hope for a truly representative and National 
Church of England, having a comprehensiveness which is not only 
national in its outlook but even more universal than the Commonwealth 
of Nations. 

Some feel it is hopeless to attempt to move the Church of Rome, but 
the conservatism of the Roman Catholic concerning matters of dogma is 
no more rigid than that of Anglicans ; and then, as Dr, Paton admits, a 
total distinction between “faith” and “order” cannot be made. When 
we examine the particular tenets of the various Christian communities, 
whatever may be the “degree of their agreement upon the ‘substance 
of the faith,” we find that there is still a degree of disagreement upon 
“matters of Faith” no less than upon matters of order, sufficient to form 
a persistent obstruction to the way of reunion. 

I have had sad experience of the irrational prejudices of the Anglican 
Church authorities when request is made for a revision of her doctrinal 
formularies, and I am now convinced that the fundamental cause of the 
long-standing divisions in the “ Body of Christ” is psychological and 
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We shall never heal our divisions by Reason alone, 
It is a “ personality” problem, the origir of which dates back to the 
days of the Church’s infancy. In the early centuries a mental conflict 
arose which was left unsolved and was banished from consciousness by 
moral and physical repression. 

An unbiased study of the proceedings of the Council of Nicaea, held in 
A.D. 32§ at the direction of the Emperor Constantine, reveals to one who 
has any knowledge of modern psychology that the decisions made at 
that Council were much too arbitrary, and that the repressive measures 
used to enforce them could only lead to ultimate revolt. The canons 
which were then adopted as tests of “ orthodoxy,” combined with this 
attitude of despotism, may be regarded as root causes of present-day 
schism in the Body of Christ. Unless these repressions can be recalled 
and the conflicts resolved, there can be litte hope of any real integration 
of the Personality which directs and unites the whole Body of the Church, 
Such a Body must include many members which differ widely in form 
and function, and yet must co-operate harmoniously, if health and whole- 
ness (which is holiness) are ever to be attained. 

The growth of individualism necessitates a far more complex and 
comprehensive organism than any hitherto conceived outside the New 
Testament in order to gain and retain as members of its body all the 
honest and serious religious thinkers of today. As a nation we are by 
no means irreligious, and those who desire to be regarded as Christian 
are far in excess of the “rough and ready” estimate of 17.5 per cent. of 
the population of England and Wales. If the figures given by “ Janus” 
are only approximate to actuality, there must be another 50 per cent. at 
least who are detached Christians, i.e., those who are baptised and Chris- 
tian at heart bur fail to continue ‘as active members of any particular 
community which marks them as sectarian. Most of those would welcome 
and be glad to join a truly National Church of England.—Yours 
faithfully, 


mainly unconscious. 


HERBERT ENGLAND. 
11 Woodland Avenue, Boscombe, Bournemouth. 


THE TEMPER OF BRITAIN 


Sir,—If this war could be won by the Prime Minister’s speeches in 


the Commons and elsewhere we should be getting on famously. Un- 
fortunately, it cannot. Rommel outweighs rhetoric. To speak last ina 
debate, leaving critics no opportunity to ask further questions, may 


be admirable tactics, but I doubt if it satisfies the country. One wants 
to know over what periods the 4,500 tanks went to Middle East and 
how many went to the 8th Army, and more vital, how many reached the 
8th Army? Did the Navy, in addition to the Army, agree that Tobruk 
could be held? Who was the commander in Tobruk who surrendered? 
To evade points such as these is not to create public confidence, but the 
reverse. Mr. Churchill’s services to the nation are supreme. He is 
almost the only member of his Government whose record in the years 
before 1939, so far as it relates to this present war, emerges with credit 
from an examination. His own behaviour after Dunkirk, and on 
the moment Russia joined us in the fight, and in enlisting America’s aid, 
is stamped with greatness. But he cannot do everything for ever. Nor 
can he escape responsibility for so much that should be better than it 
is. His power is enormous; being so, it is difficult to see why much 
that needs doing is not instantly done. 

The Home Front cannot be divorced from the foreign fronts, yet he 
preserves an almost stony silence on what we hope to do with this 
Britain of ours after the war. The right speech by him (not by Mr. 
Eden or Mr. Lyttelton) would have a profound effect in every work- 
shop in the country. Moreover, he should not imagine that the Com- 
mons vote of 475 to 25 can be rightly judged on its face value. But 
eve if it could, these Commons are no trie mirror of Britain today. 
They fall something short ot the nation’s stern temper, of its determina- 
tion to win this war no matter what is thrown overboard in the process. 
Faithfulness to a political party, loyalty to a political colleague, these are 
seen to be of small moment in this terrible drama. Among a host of 
our people in the provinces (and not only there) Russia is the hero. 
Russia bréught a greater conviciion. They see her vaguely as the 
creator of something foreshadowing a new and different world. Doubt- 
less they idealise her somewhat. But there’s no questioning that feeling 
that’s almost in their bones. They believe she has achieved a 100 pef 
cent. war effort, and many feel frustrated that we have not achieved 
that. We shall not have it until every one of us sees that he has no 
Divine (or other) right to be safer or more comfortable than a lad fighting 
and dying for us in his tank in Libya—and then acts accordingly —Youts, 
&c., J. L. Hopson. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


INDUSTRY AND EDUCATION 


Sir.—Dr. Dunsheath has complained that the present system for the 
encouragement of post school education is, from a national point of 
view, hope'essly inadequate, and he advocates a new system Offering 
facilities for part-time day study granted by industry. 

In this connexion I ‘feel that the American system of co-operative 
education inaugurated by Dean Schneider of Cincinnati in 1906 is in- 
sufficiently known in this country, and might be developed here. This 
was first applied in the realm of higher education to certain types of 
engineering and has since spread to the other branches of engineering, 
journalism, commercial subjects and medicine, and even had a short 
trial for training clergy. It has been successfully applied to lower-than- 
college types of training and when I visited the United States in 1935 
was in operation in at least 30 institutions for higher education, viz., 
18 universities, 8 technical institutes and 4 colleges. Many of these 
are of the first rank, e.g., the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
New York University and Cincinatti University. 

In its commonest form the system is briefly this. The course for the 
bachelor’s degree lasts four or five years. Students are divided into two 
equal-sized groups. One group works at College, taking the normal 
types of courses, whilst the other group works in appropriate factories 
in the neighbourhood. After a certain period, usually about twelve 


weeks, the two groups change places. College courses are given in 
duplicate. The college is always full and there is always someone on 
the job at the factory. Whilst at the factory the students are paid 


practically standard rates. There is a special college official respon- 
sible for co-ordinating plant and college work and for seeing that the 
students move systematically through the works. At college there are 
co-ordination classes designed to connect up college teaching and works’ 
practice. The chief variation amongst the different schemes is the 
alternation period, which may vary from about 4 up to about 19 weeks. 
The scheme is supported by such firms as the General Electric Company, 
Bell Telephone Company, Du Pont Rayon Company, and by numerous 
railroad and power companies. 

The plan has been applied to the training of youngsters. In 1928 
there were co-operative classes of high school grade conducted in 78 
cities in 21 States which received Federal aid. The occupations covered 
included bricklaying, plastering, plumbing, cabinet-making, printing, 
branches of engineering, &c. The so-called “sandwich plan” is the 
nearest approach that we have to the co-operative system; it has been 
adopted by very few colleges and is much inferior to the American 
plan.—Yours truly, C. H. SPIERs. 

Leathersellers Technical College, Tower Bridge Road, S.E. 1. 


HOURS OF WORK FOR JUVENILES 


Sir,—In order to increase the productivity of the limited man-power avail- 
able, the Government proposes to standardise a minimum 52-hour week 
for industrial work, and a 46-hour week for clerical work. This new 
standard of hours is to apply to everyone, including wornen and 
juveniles, so it follows that boys and girls aged 14 and 15 employed 
in industry will have to put in 8 hours more work per week than the 
period fixed by the Factories Act, 1937. What a prospect for children 
who have just left school, where their hours of work were only half those 
to which they are now to be condemned! It may be argued that in 
war-time it is the duty of all of us to work as hard as we can, whatever 
the toil involved, in order that we may achieve a maximum production; 
but it is by mo means always recognised that in order to reach this 
Maximum it is essential that the conditions of work are not such as to 
react harmfully on health. If the hours of work are fixed at such a 
level as to be beyond the physical capacity of the person subjected to 
them, they induce a condition of cumulative over-fatigue with pro- 
gressive reduction in working efficiency. 

It must be remembered that juveniles have not got the physique of 
adult workers, and their need for special consideration was recognised in 
the Factories Act when it fixed their maximum hours at 44 per week, 
and no allowance for overtime, as contrasted with the 48 hours a week 
and 6 hours overtime (for a limited period), which are permitted for 
young persons aged 16 and 17. Statistical evidence concerning the 
effects of long working hours on health was obtained during the last 
war in regard to pulmonary tuberculosis. It was observed that in the 
population as a whole girls of 1§ to 19, and likewise women of 20 to 24, 
thowed a progressively increasing death rate from the disease, till in 
1918 it was half as great again as in pre-war years. The rise was un- 
doubtedly dependent on the long hours of work, malnutrition and over- 
crowding incident to war conditions, for the rate fell back almost to its 
pre-war value in 1920. Munition workers were much more affected 
than the rest of the population, for the rise in rate was specially marked 
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in large industrial towns such as Birmingham, Manchester and Sheffield, 
whilst in non-industrial towns there was no rise at all. The figures 
obtained during the present war, so far as they are available, show a 
similar tendency to rise 

The Minister of Labour is evidently very uncertain about the sound- 
ness of his new standard, in so far as it applies to juveniles, for in 
recent months he has changed his ruling moze than once. In December, 
1941, he sanctioned a 53-hour week for boys and girls in the pottery 
industry, but he revoked the order in April, 1942, and, as The Times 
pointed out in a leading article, “ what was defended as a ‘dire neces- 
sity” a few weeks ago has proved to be no necessity at all.” Meanwhile, 
Mr. Bevin retained a 52-hour week for children in the cotton-spinning 
industry, and now he intends to apply such hours to many 
other industries in addition, unless the challenge of public opinion in- 
duces him to revert to the conditions so wisely prescribed by the 
Factories Act. H. M. VERNON. 

42 Lensfield Road, Cambridge 


THE STATUS OF THE CLERGY 


S1R,—As a loyal member of the Church of England, I protest most 
strongly against the suggestion made on page 570 of The Spectator that 
“Low Church” bodies “make a practice of buying up or otherwise 
acquiring advowsons, in order to staff the Church’s ministry with their 
own particular brand of churchmanship.” The truth is that “ Low 
Church” Trusts exist solely to maintain a Ministry that is loyal to 
the Church of England and our incomparable national Prayer Book ; 
they most certainly do not exist to propagate a “brand of churchman- 
ship ” of their own. They desire the legal Prayer Book, the whole legal 
Prayer Book and nothing but the legal Prayer Book. 

Church of England ministers give their solemn word that they will 
observe faithfully in their ministry the thirty-nine articles of religion. 
Thousands give their word with the deliberate intention of breaking it. 
Turn to the thirty-nine articles in the Prayer Book and read these words: 
“The Romish Doctrine concerning Purgatory, Pardons, Worshipping 
and Adoration, as well of Images as of Reliques, and also invocation 
of Saints, is a fond thing vainly invented and grounded upon no 
warranty of Scripture, but rather repugnant to the Word of God.” 
Turn to Article XXVIII: “The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was 
not by Christ’s ordinance reserved, carried about, lifted up, or wor- 
shipped.” And, again, observe Article XXXI; which concludes with: 
“Wherefore the sacrifices of Masses, in the which it was commonly said 
that the Priest did offer Christ for the quick and the dead, to have 
remission of pain or guilt, were blasphemous fables and dangerous 
deceits.” Having read these words, go into an “ Anglo-Catholic ” Church 
and see how the clergy break their solemn word, and it will become 
evident that “Low Church” Trusts are necessary in order to provide 
loyal members of the Church of England with a Prayer Book service. 

Finally, I should like to point out that Parliament twice refused and 
twice rejected a new Prayer Book which is being used by bishops as 
well as clergy in thousands of parishes. This is disloyal to Parliament 
and to England, as well as being a scandal in the eyes of foreign 
countries where an Englishman’s word used to be thought his bond. 
Loyalty and honour are the watchwords of “Low Church” Trusts.— 
Yours faithfully, P. CricHTon HaNweELL. 

66 Pope’s Grove, Twickenham. 


Sir,—Your anonymous correspondent, “ Prebendary and Rural Dean,” 
writing from Laodicea, which is midway between Rome and Geneva, 
asserts that the High Church bodies never have made a practice of buying 
up advowsons in order to staff a ministry with their own particular brand 
of Churchmanship. Under the shelter of anonymity your correspondent 
hits out blindly right and left. He is “astounded at your ignorance,” 
and “protests most strongly ” against the suggestion that there is nothing 
to choose between the High Church and Low Church bodies in the matter 
of the purchase of advowsons. He writes of the publicity given to this 
scandal, and yet complains that Protestant Trusts, although working 
underground, have “ ruthlessly and wickedly ” trampled on the traditions 
of Anglo-Catholic parishes. The Prebendary does not inform your 
readers that under the 1930 (Transfer of Benefices) Measure the Bishop 
must be notified of any proposed transfer of an advowson, and the Bishop 
must notify the Parochial Church Council thereof, and a notice of the 
proposed transfer must be affixed to the door of the Parish Church, and 
the Patron must have a conference with the Bishop if required to do so. 
No advowson can be transferred if there have been two vacancies 
since July 14th, 1924. : 

The Church Assembly in sending this Measure to Parliament did 
not foresee that the obvious result of the Measure would be to cause 
a slump in the value of advowsons, thus inducing private patrons to get 
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An advowson is a definite form of real 
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rid of them as soun as possible. 
property which has been recognised for over 1,009 years. 
of a benetice must be registered at the Diocesan Registry. 

Under the Benefices (Exercise of Rights of Presentation) Measure, 1931, 
patrons are bound to consider the “ conditions, needs and traditions ” 
of a parish, if presented to them by the Pa:ochial Church Council, a 
copy of which presentation must be sent to the Bishop. There were no 
Anglo-Catholic “traditions” in the Church before the Oxford Move- 
ment. It is interesting to note that the “ Prebendary and Rural Dean” 
does allow that there are some honourabk Protestan: Trusts, including 
the Simeon Trust, which was founded before the Oxford Movement. 
Those he mentions by name have nearly sco livings in their gift, but 
the spoliation at present adumbrated is to abolish Crown patronage and 
private and Trust patronage wholesale. 

The English Church Union appealed for £1,000 to buy the advowson 
of Solihull, and the Guild of All Souls asked {5,000 for che advowson of 
Shenley in Herts, although the advowson had been presented to that 
Anglo-Catholic Society as a free gift. It into the hands of the 
Diocesan Board of Patronage. Was this a transaction in the. “ traffic of 
souls ”? 

“ Traffic of souls” is a phrase which has been bandied about recently 
when there has been a transfer of an advowson to a Protes‘ant Trust, 
but is never used when bishops .ndulge in this absolutely legal mode of 
acquiring advowsons, or when Diocesan Boards ot Patronage receive 
advowsons which have been paid for in haru cash by a Parochial Church 
Council, which is not to be trusted to hold their ill-gotten gains but must 
hand them over to the Diocesan Patronage Board.—Yours ‘ruly, 

E. G. BowrInG, Secretary. 

Church Association, 13 and 14 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 


rassed 


CONTRA JANUM 


Sir,—Let me support Canon Mozley, or rather supplement his protest. 
We of the Wine and Food Society hold that a man can dine well for a 
guinea, or dine badly for a guinea; and dine well for fenpence or dine 
badly for tenpence. In present circumstances, we are trying to show 
people how to feed austerely but well, and so oe happier and have better 
digestions, for their war effort; and I have no reason to think, Sir, that 
spent on the quarterly issue of Wine and Food is worse spent 
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than on seven numbers of The Spectator. 

and Food Society should “ go to ground” for the period of hostilities is 

directly or indirectly harmful to the national effort; as “Janus,” by the 

choice of his pen-name, presumabiy understands Latin I venture to quote 

to him Hoc Ithacus velit, et magno mercentur Atridae.—Yours 

obediently, STEPHEN GASELEE 
24 Ashburn Place, S.W. 7. 


Sir,—Allow me please just to intervene between “Janus ’ and Dr. 
Mozley with a quotation from La Divina Commedia  Dante’s words 
are “ Nessun maggiordolore che ricordarsi del tempo felice nella miseria.” 
This statement that there is no greater pain than to recall a happy 
time in wretchedness bears a suiking resemblance both in expression 
and truth to the passage from In Memoriam given by “Janus.” I feel 
suré that Dr. Mozley will concede that the name of Dante carries con- 
siderable authority. By his reference to the proceedings of the Food 
and Wine Club has at least spoken a truth in jest.— 
Yours, &c., CHARLTON WILKINSON. 
Cleeve View, Bishop's Cleeve, Cheltenham. 


“ Janus ” 


THE NATION’S HEALTH 


Sir,—In your article on “The Nation’s Health” in The Spectator of 
July 3rd, you say that the shortage of nurses “is really serious. Means 
must be found to induce more young women to enter the nursing 
profession.” The remedy you suggest is “the long overdue reform of 
increasing the pay and improving conditions of work,” but I would like 
to add another, that of improvement in the accommodation provided 
for nurses. 

In a large general hospital in Scotland, doing great beneficent work 
for the community, it seems to me extraordinary that sOme nurses are 
expected to occupy rooms where the windows are blacked out with paint 
instead of blinds so that the nurses occupying these rooms are unable 
to see the light of day if they desire privacy when off duty. 

My belief is that the payment made to nurses, at least when they are 
receiving their training, is to the present-day young woman who has the 
gift of nursing less of a deterrent to her engaging in that profession than 


the feeling that her welfare is of no account.—Yours faithfully, 
A. KNIGHT. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


OF all our plants none responds more successfully to drought than the 
cereals. The Canadian prairies flourish because the wheat is usually 
started in growth by a little rain, but thereafter left chiefly to the sun, 
Did ever the field crops, especially the wheats, look better in England? 
The one qualification is that annual weeds have enjoyed the same 
optimum of conditions. The charlock has given the bees a rare honey- 
flow, and the poppies set the fields on fire. Moon daisies and foxgloves 
are other weeds—so to call them—that are in unusual force. 


Reclaimed Acres 


A great many sorts of land reclamation are going forward in various 
parts of Britain. Roads are being made, in the Fens, to land actually 
recovered from the waters. In Somerset marshes have been drained, 
Much alleged farmland has been restored to fertility by the clearing 
of ditches, the grubbing of thorns and briars (which have spoilt many 
Edens), and more by various manuring devices, including (as in Cornwall) 
the casting of sand and crumbled sea-shells from the shore on to inland 
deserts. Land in Hertfordshire previously regarded as a mere site for 
dumped rubbish has been found capable of growing admirable crops 
of potatoes, sunflower and even sugar beet. Some of the most successful 
attempts to make the desert blossom as the rose (and how splendid the 
wild roses are!) are recorded from both Wales and its islands and from 
Scotland, where bracken had enjoyed a monopoly, but the onslaught on 
this beautiful but most unagricultural fern might be carried further, 
especially on the Welsh hills. In one experiznent—in Montgomery—it 
was proved that ploughed-in bracken, even when newly ploughed, is 
one of the very best potato manures. The statistics of potatoes, set very 
late on land only just cleared of superficial bracken, are astonishing. In 
parts of Scotland bracken has been hand-cut in successive bouts by very 
young and by old labour over considerable areas, and the schoolboys 
and business men who have done much of the work rejoice to see that 
the bracken begins to give up the unequal contest. Two incidental 
enemies of good husbandry have been simultaneously scotched, the rabbit 
and the sheep flies. 


Useful Weeds 

The nettle has been earning much the same reputation as the bracken. 
Where nettles flourish other crops will especially flourish ; and the cut 
are found to be the best of all contributions to the compost 
They supply what perhaps no other weed supplies in such 
proportion. A suggestive contrast in the treatment of certain weeds was 
to be seen in Bedfordshire not so long ago. While a considerable farmer 
was raking out the twitch from his land and burning the heaps, a market 
gardener near by was burying the grass in the trenched vegetable patch, 
The farmer himself pointed out to me the theoretic superiority of the 
intensive gardener’s method. 


nettles 
heap. 


Swallow Queries 

Two questions about the swallow have been put up to me from very 
different sources. Do swifts and swallows disagree? It happens that 
round my own house swifts are in greater numbers than usual and have 
been flying almost as low down as the martins. Swallows are fewer. 
It is possible that the “devling ”—a word for the swift that has several 
forms—may scare the swallow. It is, after all, more nearly allied as a 
species to hawk than hirundo; but there is no real rivalry in the air 
or in nesting site. The other query, or rather assertion, is that swallows 
and martins never build on new houses. They certainly seem to prefer 
old ones ; but I have known them build in a brand-new garage. It 
is more likely that the martins, whose else unsupported nests trust to 
glue more than the swallows’, find a more congenial surface on older 
material. One old farmhouse in my neighbourhood has supported as 
many as sixty martins’ nests on one stretch of wall and window. 


In the Garden 

On one vegetable farm an acre or two is being planted with the 
purple broccoli—not the sprouting broccoli, which everyone grows, but 
the single-headed purple ; and since this has the same toughness against 
frost and winter conditions as the rather dull sprouting broccoli, it is 
worth a more general popularity. Those who are sowing late carrots 
for early winter consumption will probably get a larger and _ better 
yield, at any rate in a frame, by sowing broadcast, a method that is very 
rarely to be recommended. It is a great rose year. The crown of them 
at the moment is the briar—a true species—Moschata Floribunda. Un- 
like most others, it is not “fast of its smell,” but scents the whole 
garden. It excels (if that is the word) all others in rampageousness 48 
in wealth of blossom and stoutness of thorn. W. Beach Tuomas. 
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‘Viyella. 


SERVICE SHIRTS 


FOR CERTAIN COMFORT IN UNCERTAIN CLIMATES 





WHETHER AN OFFICER IS POSTED TO , somewhere 
near the Equator, or where it’s often 15° below, ‘ Viyella’ 
Service Shirts are his best choice. Their smooth healthy texture 
makes them comfortable in any extremes of climate, and their 
smartness on parade is as noticeable as ever, even after a long life 
of hard wear and washing. In Navy, Army and 
Air Force regulation styles and colours from 18/2, 
collars 2/6. *Viyella’ Service ties 3/-. Stocked 
by high-class hosiers and outfitters everywhere. 
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The cigarette* with the natural 
filter — cotton wool — which 
absorbs A the dust as well as 


the heat and nicotine. 
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Big Brothers have to dry 
the tears of little sisters 
in these unhappy days of 
broken family life, and often 
‘big brother’ is only a baby 
himself. 


But WE are here too, ready 
to lend a hand to help ‘big 
@rothers,’ or to play the 
role of brother, or mummy 
or daddy—or even all three, 
to those many children who 
have lost their parents and 
families. 


Our ‘family’ is now over 
6,000, nearly two thousand 
of whom we have moved 
from danger zones into safer 
reception areas, and into 
special war nurseries. 





Gifts, however small, gratefully received by the Secretary— 


WAIFS xin STRAY. 


JOEL ST., PINNER, MIDDLESEX 


Bankers Barciays Ltd. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Re-examining Democracy 
Oxford University 





Reflections on Government. By Ernest Barker 
Press. 21s. 

I REMEMBER, as though it were yesterday, listening in the year 1910 
to Dr. Barker’s lectures on English mediaeval constitutional history. 
I remember those lectures not only for the interest of the subject, 
but, above all, because they showed me what was meant by “the 
art of teaching.” They were quiet lectures. Dr. Barker did not 
suggest that his views alone were the right views, and that you 
would be a fool not to accept them. He did not provoke you to 
heated argument. He lectured with extreme lucidity. Yet, apart 
from this clearness and vividness of style, there was, at first hearing, 
littie in what he said to distinguish his lectures from those of other 
scholars of equal attainments. Nevertheless, when you went back 
to your rooms after one of Dr. Barker’s lectures, when you turned 
again to your books, you found that you had been listening to 
someone who had lifted the subject of mediaeval constitutional 
history to a different plane. Your own approach to this subject had 
changed. The questions which you asked yourself were now much 
better questions. They were better questions because you were 
looking at these antique laws and charters and chronicles from a 
new angle. You had known most of the facts about them. You had 
worked out the technical terms; you understood the sequence of 
constitutional change, but now, for the first time, you were an eye- 
witness of these changes. Mediaeval society, which had always been 
interesting, suddenly become exciting and, at the same time, familiar. 
People who had been names or types came to life as persons. You 
were no longer peering back into the past out of intellectual curiosity ; 
the past was “ happening.” 

Since those Oxford yesterdays of thirty years ago Dr. Barker has 
lost none of his powers of sensitive interpretation, of translating 
ideas into pictures, or of re-translating a series of pictures into an 
idea. Once again, in reading his Reflections on Government I found 
myself thinking, at first, that I was following a well-trodden route. 
The titles to the four parts of the book seemed to suggest nothing 
more than a re-statement of the problems of modern political society. 
“ Democratic government and its internal difficulties: Democracy 
and its external difficulties: Amendments to Democracy: Alter- 
natives to Democracy.” The headings of the chapters and para- 
graphs follow the same quiet plan. There is no straining after 
paradox. There is no attempt to overwhelm the reader by “ shock 
tactics.” You are not compelled, in self-defence, to set up a barrier 
of resistance. Yet, when you have closed the book, and are reflect- 
ing on Dr. Barker’s Reflections you discover that, again, he has 
illuminated and set free the processes of your own thought. You 
will not consciously have changed any of your opinions, but the 
terms you have been using carelessly will have been defined more 
exactly for you. The arguments will have been stated with greater 
clarity than you had stated them to yourself, and you will have 
been left, without dictation or brow-beating, to re-examine, in the 
light of this new awareness, your own convictions and your own 
practical political creed. 

Dr. Barker wants you to maké this re-examination. 


His Reflections 


on Government cannot technically be called a “war book,” since 
every chapter except the last was written before September, 1939. 
Dr. Barker’s book is, however, in fact a war book, since it takes 


full account of the deep cleavage and confusion of ideas which 
preceded the outbreak of fighting. One of the most disturbing signs 
of this confusion of ideas in the troubled years before the war was 
the decline in the level of thought on political subjects among people 
of high general intelligence. Political philosophy, as such, had fallen 
into disrepute, to some extent deservedly. It would take many pages 
to explain why this was so ; in any case, the task of primary impor- 
tance is not deplore but to cure the intellectual anomaly of 
the age 

There is only one cure ; a clear understanding of the moral basis 
of political society. Upon this foundation rests the whole argument 
of Dr. Barker’s book: “We may say that the government of man, 
or the adjustment of human relations within a political society, is 
ultimately based upon, and cannot exist without, the moral founda- 
tion of an acknowledgement of duty to others. This is the same as 
to say that it is based upon, and cannot exist without, a sense of 
moral obligation.” For those who will not accept this argument 
Dr. Barker’s book can have no meaning. Most men, however, at 
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the decisive moments of their lives, do act upon the hypothesis that 
society rests on a moral foundation of rights and duties. If they 
wish to be clear in thought as well as sound in intention, if they 
want the institutions of their society to be in harmony with the right 
acts and sound intentions of individuals, they will learn more from 
Dr. Barker than from any other living master of political subjects. 

E. L. Woopwarp. 


Two Brahmins 


The Pollock-Holmes Letters. Correspondence ot Sir Frederick 
Pollock and Mr. Justice Holmes, 1874-1932. Edited by Mark 
De Wolfe Howe, with an Introduction by Sir John Pollock. 2 Vols, 
(Cambridge University Press. 36s.) 


Ir was Oliver Wendell Holmes the elder who found the proper 
descriptive term for the hereditary learned class of Boston. They 
were the Brahmins soaked in books and controversy from their 
infancy, consciously carrying the burden of the intelligence of New 
England, thinking and moralising for the once-born commonalty 
which surrounded them as the oyster does the peari While they 
were building more stately mansions, others could build fortunes 
and new, raw but improveable commonwealths. It was of this sect 
that the younger Oliver Wendell Holmes was bred a Pharisee as much 
as Henry Adams was. But Holmes escaped from the more crippling 
side of his inheritance (after all, the Holmes inheritance was more 
human than the Adams accumulation of historical liabilities could 
be). And it was the ease with which he bore his inherited fame and 
traditions that made Holmes the great figure he became. But his 
Brahminism was there all the same, and it linked him to on 
who, with due changes, represented a family in which law and 
controversial divinity were hereditary, too. Of course, Old England 
is not New England, Cambridge (Cambs.) is not Cambridge (Mass.), 
but there was a great deal in common beside the common law that 
explains the epistolary friendship whose archives the University 
Press of Cambridge (Cambs.) has now made available to us. 

First of all, it should be said that these letters make uncommonly 
good reading. They are loaded with learning, but it is lightly borne, 
and the careful notes by the learned editor explain the implications 
of the cases whose decision plays so great a part in this correspon- 
dence. It is as well that Professor De Wolfe Howe has done this 
side of his editing with such thoroughness, otherwise the readet un- 
learned in the law would be left wondering, very often, why there 
was such wrath in celestial minds. Even so, there is a passage in an 
early letter of Holmes’s which rouses apprehension in this reviewer’s 
breast. “I find it [The Common Law] was sent to the Saturday 
Review and Spectator, but I fancy it is an accident whether it falls 
into the hands of people who will realise that the work is at least a 
serious one.” For a great deal of the contents of these volumes 
Holmes’s fears are still justified. For The Spectator reviewer has no 
views on the nature of assumpsit and only rarely finds himself at 
home in such constitutional cases as Adkins v. Children’s Hospital. 
But Professor De Wolfe Howe has made an affectation of knowledge 
easy, and, even if one suspects that “lex Galica” (volume 1, p. 34) 
ought to be lex Salica, it is with a certain due timidity that the 
suggestion is advanced, 

It is natural that the correspondence of two great lawyers should 
be largely about the law, about Austin and Maitland, tort and con- 
tract. Frew courts (not even that most august body which Holmes 
so long adorned) escape criticism but, under it all, there is a pro- 
found professional pride which, in the usually reserved Pollock, 
becomes almost lyrical when he has to express his admiration for the 
wisdom of his lady, the Common Law. With Holmes, law was life 
or experience, and it was its adequacy as an instrument of life that 
most concerned him. He liked its utility as a tool to be combined 
with elegance in designing the tool, but where the tool was fit for 
the job, as in the decisions of Chief Justice White, he was tolerant 
of apparent clumsiness in design. 

But if the law was part of life, if it was not all of life for either of 
them, even less for Holmes than for Pollock. Books, plays, fencing, 
climbing, the bawdy joke ; the perpetual comedy of politics, general, 
legal, academic ; the high entertainment value of philosophy ; these 
are recurrent themes. In such long lives, passed in times which 
it is an understatement to describe as changing, both partners to the 
correspondence learned, as Holmes said in a famous dissent, “ that 
time has upset many fighting faiths.” But both Pollock and Holmes 
kept to the last two faiths, closely linked, faith in life and faith in 
reason ; although life was far from perfect and reason far from 
adequate to the problems of life. But systems that despised life or 
reason, that exalted melodramatic despair or declared the case closed 
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once for all, were—or could be—ingenious and diverting, but no 
more. Few human controversies were really res judicatae, and, to 
the day of his death, Holmes was ready to be reversed by life on all 
judgements but those in which he (and Pollock) came down on the 
side of life and the critical spirit. In these times, the lesson of these 
letters is worth absorbing D. W. BroGan. 


Victorian Vivacity 


A Sheaf of Studies. By E. K. Chambers. (Oxford University Press. 
10s. 6d.) 
Ir Civil Defence’s distinction between Light and Heavy Rescue 


parties could be applied to those who salvage the past, Sir Edmund 
Chambers would, of course, hold honourable rank among the Heavies. 
These eleven lighter studies are contributions to literary history 
rathes than criticism ; they are wide apart in date (1893-1940) and, 
I think, in value. Both the author’s scrupulous sense of fact and 
the year of his birth (he was born, he tells us, a fortnight before 
Thyrsis was published in 1866) make him more readable appraising 
und dating Arnold, Meredith and Coleridge, than when ambling 
over the whole field of English Literature after trite and woolly 
themes like “ The Timelessness of Poetry,” casting defensive glances 
at the hungry generations, or squirming, as he assures us he does at 
the habits of Mr. Eliot’s nightingales. 

A scholarly paper on “Some dates in Coleridge’s Annus 
Mirabilis ” yields perhaps the plum of the book—S. T. C.’s elucidation 
1810) of one strand in his depression when he wrote Christabel and 
Kubla Khan. In 1798 his friend Lloyd published a damaging novel 
whose hero was unmistakably Coleridgean. Edmund Oliver also 
had “a large glistening eye” and frustrated “ love-fit”; he, too, ran 
from college to the Army and took opium. Coleridge found this 
particularly base, since the book was written in Southey’s house 
and dedicated to “ poor dear Lamb.” “It prevented my finishing 
the Christabel, and at the retirement between Linton and Porlock 
was the first occasion of my having recourse to opium.” 

Moving with modest authority amidst the complicated and incon- 
clusive evidence, Sir Edmund holds that “ The Ancient Mariner and 
Christabel largely proceeded pari passu; that the initiation of The 
Ancient Mariner was probably the earlier,’ and that May, 1798, 
is the most likely date for Kubla Khan. 

Matthew Arnold’s poetry and the Marguerite episode have evoked 
some ponderously irrelevant research, but the Warton lecture re- 
printed here is perceptive about both. It discounts the tradition 
in Arnold’s family that Marguerite was imaginary, and implies that 
he dealt with this failure (and, one might perhaps add, his breach 
with Clough, too) by assuming less lyrical and more Homeric 
mood ; by seeing his own disharmony as part of the human situation 
and finding power to endure in 

“That general life which does not cease 
Whose secret is nou joy but peace ; 
The life of plants and stones and rain.” 

The essays on Meredith’s Modern Love and his Nature poetry 
are little more than agreeable anthologies with commentary. They 
were written in 1897-8 when it was still necessary to show that 
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Meredith was a more rewarding poet than William Watson, and 


they have the excellent effect of sending one to the poetry itself, 
There is also a short panegyric of Alice Meynell’s Essays and a 
paper in the Elia tradition on “ Ghosts in the Bodleian” with some 
good anecdotes, including Johnson’s defence of the narrow library 
ut Trinity: 

“ Sir, if a man has a mind to prance he must study at All Souls 

ind Christ Church.” 

With the help of Newbolt and Mr. Sparrow’s Sense and Poetry, 
the symbolists are firmly shown ihe door: “Some echo of these 
exotic doctrines has drifted from overseas and affected even English 
criticism, traditionally sane.” I suggest there are better guide-book; 
to their aims—e.g., Axel’s Castle. Again, in The Study of English 
Literature, the author pleads for the spirit against the letter. Many 
will agree with Mrs. Woolf that this cause is ill-served by lectures, 
which often shut their listeners into a world of problems and 
abstractions quite different from that in which poetry is either read 
or written. PHOEBE POOL. 


A Scholar’s Climb 

A Cornish Childhood, By A. L. Rowse. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 

Mr. Rowse has produced a strange mélange. All autobiographies 
are necessarily in some degree egocentric and self-revelatory. Mr 
Rowse carries the former quality to the point of eccentricity and 
the latter almost to the point of indecent exposure. He takes him. 
self with prodigious seriousness. He feels that his book may “ have 
a distinctive contribution of its own to make to our literature.” He 
can write in all solemnity of successes he had as a choirboy: “ My 
subsequent réclame, what with politics, books, broadcasting, lectures, 
scholarships, the university—all dates really back to that.” He can 
be merely silly, as when, writing of a time long before the Group 
Movement had been heard of, he mentions that he “ knew all about 
the goings on of Prebendary Mackay and Frank (not—Ugh— 
Buchman, conspuez-la) but Frank, Bishop of Zanzibar; or 
grotesquely extravagant, as when, in undergraduate days, he heard 
a sermon on “God is Love” which “so vexed me that I had w 
rush out of the church in the middle of it, the blood streaming from 
my nose.” 

Yet there is much in the book that is admirable. Mr. Rowse, to 
his great credit, has carried himself by his own unaided efforts 
from a Cornish china-clay worker’s cottage to an All Souls Fellow- 
ship and a considerable position in the history school at Oxford, 
The story of that pilgrimage is full of interest. The last chapter, 
telling how the scholarships were amassed one by one, till the 
necessary £200 a year was acquired and the goal was reached, is 
the best in the book. Mr. Rowse can never forget his origins— 
why should he?—but he never quite knows what to do about them. 
Like so many people who appear to despise social distinctions, he 
seems obsessed by them. He spurns the pit from which he was 
digged ; the working-classes are brutish, ignorant, inert—incapable 
even of intelligent discontent. The middle classes come in for 
equal castigaticn. And “I am not a gentleman, I am glad tw 
say ; I cannot understand anybody preferring to be a gentleman 
to being even the most insignificant possessor of a little genius.” 
So there Mr. Rowse must be left indeterminately poised, a Fellow 
of All Souls who is not a gentleman. 

But Mr. Rowse’s idiosyncrasies, so many of which would ke 
better shed, have not spoiled his book. He is a Cornishman t 
the backbone, and his descriptions of life in a Cornish village and 
a Cornish country-town twenty-five years ago, particularly the de 
scriptions of the elementary and the grammar schools, and the 
reflections on co-education as there experienced, are admirable. 
The casual reference to “the first time that I had ever czossed 
the Tamar into England” is authentic Cornish ; Cornwall is Cor 
wall, England beginning only beyond the severing river. There ar 
some simple and moving passages about the little strains and 
sorrows of a humble family, as when the daughter, Mr. Rowse’ 
sister, goes off to a situation (only seventeen miles away), and “ the 
day she went away we turned our chairs to the wall and cried 
all day. For days the house had a funeral atmosphere. And, 
indeed, it was the turning-point—the end of her life at home.” 
A note no less true is struck by the description of the impression 
made on the boy who went up for his scholarship examination and 
felt for the first time the compelling charm of Oxford environ him. 
Of all the thousands who have felt that dimly how many could 
convey to others the unforgettable as Mr. Rowse has done? 

Few books mix so many flaws with so many excellences as this. 
One day, I fancy, Mr. Rowse will go back and prune. 

H. W. H. 
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some guidance to focus the hap- 
penings of the world to our own 
daily lives. Why not look for that 
guidance in The Yorkshire Post ? 
Its fearless criticisms, its forthright 
and independent opinions and 
its responsible judgments have 
earned it the respect of all who 
read it regularly. 
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H. G. WELLS’ 


noblest statement of human endeavour 


PHOENIX 


EDMUND BLUNDEN writes :—*“* Phoenix is a most 
notable performance: the fresh energy of the 
thinking, the generosity of attitude towards the 
human race, the zest of the writing, mark it out as 
one of Wells’ best works. .. It is an inspiration to 
us to defy lethargy and approach the future as some- 
thing that can be shaped in a way people will enjoy.” 


8s. net. 


CLARE HOLLINGWORTH’S 


hard-hitting exposure of Balkan rulers 
and British diplomacy 


THERE’S A GERMAN 
JUST BEHIND ME 


Yorkshire Post: —* As outspoken as she is fearless.” 


A Book Society Recommendation. 


Reynolds News: —* No writer has shown up the 
lunatic character of Balkan misgovernment more 
vividly.” 

2 Maps. 10s. 6d. net. 
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THIS 1S OUR 100th YEAR! 


for in April, 1843, this Society was founded and 
our records state that during all these years over 
THIRTY-SIX THOUSAND poor children have been 
cared for —truly a vital NATIONAL WORK. 
YOU CAN ENSURE THAT THOUSANDS MORE 
WILL BE ABLE TO PLOUGH A STRAIGHT FUR- 
ROW THROUGH 
LIFE—IF YOU WILL 
SUPPORT THIS 
WORK SO WARM- 
LY COMMENDED BY 
OUR PRESIDENT 
H.R.H. THE DUKE 
OF KENT, K.G., by 
posting your dona- 
*' tion NOW to the 
Secretary, 





A Fortescue House boy ploughing for Victory. 
All vegetables consumed last year grown on our land. General 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & “ARETHUSA ” 
TRAINING SHIP 


164, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
Chairman and Treasurer FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq., O.B.E. 
Deputy Chairman: LORD DARYNGTON of WITLEY, P.C. 


Chairman of the “ Arethusa” Ship Committee : 
Admiral of the Fleet the EARL OF CORK and ORRERY, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 




















The Hogarth Press 
suggest the following 
outstanding books for your summer reading : 


%* THE DEATH OF THE MOTH and 


other essays by VIRGINIA WOOLF. 9s. 


This new collection of essays and sketches by the late 
Mrs. Woolf had a remarkable reception in the press within 
a few days of publication. Long and praising feature reviews 
appeared in The Sunday Times (Desmond MacCarthy), The 
Observer (Elizabeth Bowen), The New Statesman (Raymond 
Mortimer), The Times Literary Supplement and Time and Tide. 
It has been recommended by the Book Society and the 
second large impression is now ready. 


* FROM THIRTY YEARS WITH 
FREUD 1y THEODOR REIK. 12s. 6d. 


The well-known author of Ritua/ gives a fascinating 
account of his long collaboration with the founder of 
psycho-analysis. ‘ Freud was in the direct line of the great 
humanist tradition,’’ said Maurice Richardson, reviewing 
the book in The Observer. It is Vol. 32 in the International 
Psycho-Analytical Library. 


* NEW WRITING AND DAYLIGHT. 

Summer, 1942. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 

New Writing has a distinguished place of its own in 

modern literature ; Daylight was recognised as a significant 

and hopeful venture when the first volume was published 

in January. The two publications will now be amalgamated 

to save paper and make more frequent issues possible. 
(Coming soon.) 


Hogarth Press Books are 
a necessity to thinking 
people in wartime. 
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The New Men 

The Last Enemy. By Richard Hillary. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 

“Tue pilot,” Hillary writes, “is a race of men who since time 


have been inarticulate.” Nothing, fortunately, could 
be less true. An unceasing stream of books by R.A.F. pilots pours 
from the press. Almost all of them are worth reading, and some of 
them are among the most interesting documents which have come 
out of the war. 

The present volume is one of the most accomplished of them. 
Hillary had intended to become a journalist and writer before the 
war, and his book, as a book, is on a more professional standard 
than many. It loses something, as well as gaining a great deal, by 
this. It has not the completely first-hand documentary (in the film 
sense of that word), almost automatic-writing quality which some 
of the less literary pilots have given in their accounts of air fighting. 

As a matter of fact there is not a great deal of air fighting in 
this book ; it is a rea! autobiography. Hillary has wanted (and he 
has very largely succeeded) to tell us all about himself. He makes 
a vivid and effective picture of his Oxford immediately before the 
war. It was the Oxford of the well-to-do, determined-to-get-on, 
both in athletics and in choosing a career, young men. The chief 
impression which the reader gets is that this set was still, in 1939, 
completely untouched by anything which had happened in the world 
during the last thirty years. Weil, it has hit them now, as Hillary 
describes. 

The last third of the book is the best. It describes in some detail 
the long, agonising process by which the author’s face and hands 
have been rebuilt after having been half burnt off when he was 
shot down. There is no more effective subject than the fluctuating 
drama of a long and terrible illness. Hillary’s treatment is not quite 
full or detailed enough to produce a great story. But if he will take 
a big subject such as this, of which he has a real and, in this case 
excruciating, first-hand knowledge and cover it exhaustively, he 
might produce something very good indeed. 

For the author the point of the book, he makes clear to us, is 
that his supreme experiences have awakened him both emotionally 
and intellectually. He now cares about other people as well as 
himself and has begun to think. His first political reflections are 
interesting : 

“Was there perhaps a new race of Englishmen arising out of 
this war, a race of men bred by the war, a harmonious synthesis 
of the governing class and the great rest of England ; that synthesis 
of disparate backgrounds and upbringings to be seen at its most 
obvious best in R.A.F. Squadrons? While they were now possessed 
of no other thought than to win the war, yet having won it, would 
they this time refuse to step aside and remain indifferent to the 
peace-time fate of the country, once again leave government to the 
old governing class?” JOHN STRACHEY. 
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experience and conservative progress form 
the background of the comprehensive service 
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Wales and agents elsewhere, combine to 
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Fiction 
The Moon is Down. By John Steinbeck. (Heinemann. §s.) 
Requiem for Robert. By Mary Fitt. (Michael Joseph. 8s. 6d.) 
Mrs. Frensham Describes a Circle. By Richmal Crompton. 
millan. 8s. 6d.) 
THE first thing to be said of The Moon Is Down is that it is, for 
these times, better value than most new pieces of fiction, for it is a 
deft, well-written, economical story ; it deals with something which 
must go straight home at present to all imaginations; it is nicely 
bound and printed, and it costs only two half-crowns. Mr. Stein- 
beck tells of the seizure by a company of German soldiers of a 
little town on the coast of an unnamed country that clearly is 
Norway ; he shows how easy it was to take the town, and how 
impossible to subjugate it ; he gives us clean little character sketches 
of six German officers and of a number of simple people whom 
they can neither manage nor understand ; in particular he gives us 
the heroic, modest story of the Mayor, and shows how thoroughly 
that humble man understood the nature of his office and his duty. 
It is quiet, ironic and tender, recalling somewhat in manner Alphonse 
Daudet’s tales of the Franco-Prussian War. Yet somehow it falls 
short of its opportunity. It is as if written at too long a range 
and too closely to a preconception. The characters of the German 
officers are differentiated with a crispness which is too effective to 
capture life, and which tends therefore to indicate sentimentality ; 
and by an odd use of irony, the author understates in the wrong 
places, and in unconscious correction of this sometimes overstates 
embarrassingly. An example of the latter kind of lapse is in the 
awkward straining, in the brave little Mayor’s last hour of life, of 
his and his old friend’s recollections from school of Socrates’ Apology. 
This is taken much too far—to make the irresistible but quite untrue 
curtain. It is a pity, for the Mavor was fine and simple and needed 
no high-flown parallels. Anguish is missed somehow, and what 
might have been, taken with entire simplicity, a microcosm of the 
present courage and present woe of millions of the innocent, is 
turned by too many clever graces into a wry little story, perilously 
near to the whimsical. 

Without altogether endorsing the reckless prodigality of Miss 
Fitt’s publishers in flinging about assurances that “she has attained 
to a perfection that might well be the envy of a major novelist” 
and that “ Requiem For Robert is an exquisite performance,” it is 
possible to praise this book as an excellent example of its kind. 
Robert Raynald is found shot ; a verdict of suicide is recorded, and 
disputed by his daughter ; thereafter, with economy and assurance, 
the sequence of events is retraced and Robert’s death explained. 
The merit of the book lies in its sound psychology—usually absent 
in tales of crime—and in its very good dialogue. I commend the 
portrait of old Mrs. Raynald in particular as an admirable period- 
piece, even if her memory did fail when she spoke of clapping for 
encores at a dance in the ’seventies—a sheer anachronism. The 
Catholic Church, usually so strangely handled in fiction, here gets 
fair and intelligent dealing. 

Miss Crompton’s new book is pleasantly readable, and in a 
sufficiently topical mood—for Mrs. Frensham’s circle begins with 
one air-raid in which her husband is killed and her home destroyed, 
and ends with another on a larger and more far-reaching scale. The 
second air-raid, indeed, settles the problems of far too many people 
instead of, as is surely more usual, merely accentuating them. Mrs. 
Frensham’s devotion to her neurasthenic husband is truly and touch- 
ingly presented, so that one reader at least felt sorry when, after 
Philip’s death, she develops into one of those wise and omniscient 
old people whose advice is sought and taken by all around, with 
the happiest results. The seekers after advice are mostly young, 
and the scenes of their family life a convincing mixture of good, 
bad and absurd—as family life often is. 

Kate O'BRIEN. 
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Shorter Notices 


‘And Hell Followed.’’ By Odette Keun. (Constable. 8s. 6d.) 

THE writer sets out in the 300 provocative pages of this strangely- 
named book to convey to English readers the “ European” point 
of view about the war and international relations. “If .. . they 
will not consider it, England will have endless trouble with the 
Continent after victory "—is one of the themes developed. Another 
is that, however much individual statesmen are to be blamed for 
not averting the war—and Mme. Keun deals with those she dislikes, 
alive or dead, much as Kladderadatsch or Gringoire would do— 
the ultimate fault lies with the peoples. “A democratic people 
can be betrayed only by itself. It shapes its own system and selects 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 174 


1A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sende: cf the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week. 
Envelopes should be recewed not later than first post that day and must bear the 
word “* Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp. Solutions must 
Mac- be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The solution 
and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 
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“On the edge of nowhere” 


| “I very much appreciate your courteous letter, which reached me safely 
/ after an adventurous journey round the Frontier, The above place is on 
the edge of nowhere, but we obtain a regular supply of your Barneys 
Tobacco. . . . Barneys requires no inducement to push its sale—its quality 
is sufficient, I have used it for ever so long as I find it keeps so fresh in 
some o} the worst climates possible.” 
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{From an Army Officer in Waziristan.] 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


LONDON ASIATIC RUBBER & PRODUCE 
MR. H. J. WELCH’S STATEMENT 











THE thirty-fourth ordinary general meeting of the London Asiatic Rubber 
and Produce Company, Limited, was held on July 6th in London. 

In the statement circulated with the report ang accounts the chairman, 
Mr. H. J. Welch, said: 

In December and January last all our estates fell into the possession of 
our enemies, and I regret to have to record that most of our European 
staff in Malaya became prisoners of war. Notwithstanding our having to 
write off the total loss of the local liquid assets, the profits justified the 
board in recommending the repetition of a final dividend of 6 per cent., 
making 10 per cent. for the year. It is obvious, however, that no further 
dividend can be expected until possession of our properties is regained. 

TAXATION AND CONTINGENCIES RESERVE 

Che loss of local liquid assets and the unknown extent of the damage 
sustained, or which may be sustained, by our buildings, machinery, and 
plantations has rendered it necessary to conserve our financial resources, 
Accordingly the board has created a taxation and contingencies reserve, 
to which the {£50,000 which stood at the credit of dividend equalisation 
reserve has been transferred, and it is recommending that £100,000 
should be similarly transferred out of the year’s profits. A substantial 
sum will have to be paid for Income Tax and a smaller sum possibly for 
National Defence Contribution. No provision, however, has been made 
in the profit and loss account for Excess Profits Tax, as after writing off 
the lost liquid assets mo excess profits were earned, 

It is impossible at present to estimate the exact amount required to 
meet present taxation liabilities, but when they have been assessed and 
paid the balance of the taxation and contingencies reserve will be available 
to provide for any liabilities which may arise, including any expenditure 
required to place our properties again on a profit-earning basis. The 
board again recommends a special grant to the employees’ staff retire- 
ment fund of £1,500 and one of £725 to the subordinate staff reserve. 

The net cost per planted acre at which the plantations and equipment 
stand in the books is less than £20 and our surplus liquid assets are very 
considerable. If the estates, &c., are recovered without having sustained 
very serious damage, the prospects of this company should again compare 
very favourably with those of any other rubber producer in the East. 

The report accounts were unanimously adopted. 


ane 


“SHELL” TRANSPORT AND TRADING 


VISCOUNT BEARSTED’S STATEMENT 


THE annual general meeting of the “Shell” Transport and Trading 
Company, Limited, was held on June 7th in London, the Right Hon. 
Viscount Bearsted, M.C. (the chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from the chairman’s statement circulated 
with the report and accounts: 

The Group’s participation in the war effort throughout the 
including the many theatres of military activity, has constantly expanded, 
and in a war in which petroleum plays such a vital part you will realise 
how great a responsibility the Group carries, Many countries in which 
we are interested have become enemy countries or have been overrun by 
the enemy, and amongst such countries there are some upon which we 
depended for a certain proportion of our production. It is now that 
your company feels the benefit of the conservative policy which successive 
boards have pursued for so many years, and in the opinion of your 
board, taking into account the reserves which have been made throughout 
the valuation of your properties appearing in the balance-sheet, 
after allowing for the which have taken place from the end of 
1941 to date, is fully warranted. 

In compliance with the instructions of 
concerned in the different countries, many 
portation facilities were destroyed or demolished, including important 
tank farms and loading installations at many of the ports. In due course, 
no doubt, compensation will be forthcoming for this demolition, but 
apart from this you will appreciate that the earning capacities of the Group 
have been gravely affected and will continue to be affected by the loss 
of these assets until the time when it proves possible to complete the 
rebuilding of the Group’s oil structure. 

TRIBUTE TO CREWS 

I am not in a position to reveal any details of the operation of the 
Group’s fleets. The masters, officers and crews of these great fleets of 
tankers have justly earned the admiration of the authorities and the 
country as a whole for the gallant operation of their ships under circum- 
stances often involving extreme danger 

In the United States of America the passing of the Lease-Lend Act 
in March, 1941, established that country as the “Arsenal for the 
Democracies,” and the construction of plants for war requirements, 
already well under way, gathered momentum as the year progressed. 

Despite the satisfactory financial results in 1941 and the improvement 
recorded so far in the current year, the outlook as regards profits must 
be regarded as uncertain. 

The report was adopted. 
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its own Government.” The book is written with inelegant fierce- 
ness: indeed, in a foreword the writer herself anticipates the charge 
of “shrewishness.” At times the language is crude, and we duly 
find the “ mot de Cambronne” cited in the original. More surpris- 
ing is another highly unparliamentary “mot” attributed to Mr, 
Churchill in an aside. Unlike many vehement writers, however, 
Mme. Keun is never entirely carried off her feet. Since her style 
will inevitably offend it is only fair to place to her credit the fact 
that much of this book is based on sound, conscientious research, 


Those parts are a critical digest of practically every book yet 
written on the war, and the writer has allowed few sensational 
stories to slip through her guard and falsify the balance. One of 


the rare exceptions is the statement made by a writer on the fall 
of France that Mme. de Portes was allowed to attend Cabinet 
meetings. The English, Mme. de Keun finds perfidious abroad 
but charming (in a stupid way) at home, especially the country folk, 
Her chapter on “ Britain Subsists” is written in more kindly mood, 
But temperamentally Mme. Keun cannot help painting in glaring 
colours: most readers will tone them down and feel stimulated 
as well as provoked. 

The Living Garden. By E. J. Salisbury. (Bell. 6s.) 

Now that war has made gardeners of us all, there could be no more 
timely appearance than this revised edition of Professor Salisbury’s 
scientific guide (first published in 1935) to The How and Why of 
Garden Life. Here are lucid explanations, in non-technical language, 
of those processes of mature which form the basis of every 
gardener’s common practices, but which he is too often inclined to 
take for granted. The properties of the soil, the importance of 
sunlight and shade, the origin of scent and colour, vegetative propa- 
gation, and seed production—these are only a few of the matters 
clarified for the amateur in this stimulating and bea.sifully illustrated 
book. That the English are among the most garden-conscious 
people in the world has proved a considerable asset now that the 
self-supporting family ranks so highly in the nation’s war-time 
economy ; but the measure of our success in this direction depends 
upon how far we study to transform ourselves from gardeners into 
good gardeners; and it is almost impossible to imagine a better 
aid to such a transformation than is provided by the information 
in this illuminating little book. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 
Tuts week’s performance of the stock markets has again demon- 
strated the City’s capacity in present circumstances for giving its 
hopes rather than its fears the benefit of any doubts. When the 
news from Egypt began to look better than the news from Russia 
a blind eye was conveniently turned on the Eastern front. This is 
not a proof that the City is stupid, but merely that the technical 
condition of markets is so strong that it is difficult for dealers to 
put prices down and easy to put them up. So long as investors 
throughout the country refuse to sell and there is pressure of funds 
seeking employment, the market will try to rationalise its own per- 
formance by interpreting the news favourably. Some of the cynics 
do not disguise their annoyance at the rising trend of prices in face 
of adverse war news, but so long as the investor continues to back 
his confidence in ultimate victory the upward movement, punctu- 
ated by occasional setbacks and pauses, will go on. 
WOOLWORTH SHARE DEAL 

Large-scale share deals are such rare events in these days of 
official restrictions that the transfer of 1,400,000 of the ordinary §3. 
units of F. W. Woolworth and Co., the British chain stores concern, 
from American to British ownership has attracted a good deal of 
attention. As might have been expected, this deal has not involved 
any purchase of dollars. The American seller has been willing t 
leave the sterling proceeds—about £3,500,000—on this side either 
to meet tax obligations or in the form of gilt-edged securities. It 
seems that the shares taken over have been taken up by insurance 
companies and other investment institutions so that there will be 
no marketing operation through the Stock Exchange. None of the 
shares included in the deal have come out of the portfolio of the 
American Woolworth Co., which still holds the controlling interest 
in the English concern. Woolworth §s. ordinary units have not 
been affected by the news oa the deal and there is no logical reason 
why they should be. They are steady at 54s. 

BANK INTERIMS HELD 
Nobody expected any change in the home banks interim dive 
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dends and no changes have been announced. How the banks have 
fared in the matter of earnings during the past half-year can only be 
surmised ; my guess is that their experience did not differ materially 
from that of the first six months of 1941. While the average total 
of deposits was higher, advances, the most remunerative outlet for 
funds, have fallen and it has again been necessary to employ addi- 
tional resources mainly in adding to holdings of investments and 
reinforcing the cash position. To judge from the statements issued 
by the National Provincial, Westminster, and the District Banks, 
deposits did not recover by June 30th to the peak reached last 
December. At that date the rise above the pre-war level was about 
go per cent. 
AUSTRALIAN BANK CUTS 
By contrast with the home banks many of the institutions opera- 
ting Overseas are now facing adversity. Increased taxation, rein- 
forced by rising expenses and war uncertainties, has resulted in 
two of the Australian banks reducing their dividends. With a final 
of 34 per cent. the Commercial Bank of Australia is bringing up its 
total distribution to 6} per cent., against 7 1/12 per cent. in each 
of the four preceding years. The Union Bank of Australia has 
reduced its interim from 3 to 2} per cent. 





Saving serves the State 


By investing in life assurance you fulfil 
the duty to save, you enable us to buy 
more War Loan, and you may receive 
some tax rebate. 


Let us send you figures 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1°62 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
No shareholders 


No commission 











THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, z.C.3. 


West End Branch: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency cyt 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000. 


The Ban k, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand, 
issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular Credits 
ind Travellers’ Cheques available im all parts of the world. Deposits for fixed 
wriods received. 








GREECE 


Exclusive News and Views 


Those interested in the cause of Greece are reading “ Hellas ’’ the 
Greek National Weekly printed in both Greek and English. 
“Hellas’’—the voice of free Greece—contains inside news of 
Greek affairs and articles of current interest and high literary 
merit by prominent English and Greek writers. 


@ 3d. weekly, from Bookstalls and Stationers, or from Hellas Publishiag Co., Ltd. 
16, Park Street, London, W./. 8/6 for 6 months. !7/- for 12 months. 
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EXECUTORS AND TRUSTEES 


The appointment of individuals as Executors and 
Trustees imposes on them heavy burdens and 
duties which they are not always ina position 
to fulfil. Especially is this the case in wartime, 
when life is so uncertain and so many difficulties 
arise in the administration of estates. 


When the Bank is appointed, continuity is 
assured and a Testator can count on his estate 
having the benefit of skilled and experienced 
management in the disposal of securities, the 
payment of duties and taxes and in the many 
other matters incidental to its administration. 
A pamphlet giving terms and particulars will be 
sent free of charge on application to any Branch. 





Head Office: 





71 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3 
































INTRODUCING - 


THE CIGAR’S LITTLE BROTHER 


And not quite so little! CIGARLETS are Cigars 
in miniature, in a cigarette paper wrapping and 
are a good satisfying smoke. Made from choice 
imported Cigar Tebaccos, CIGARLETS rival 


their big Brothers in taste, fragrance and aroma. 


Wy 
“Vif, 
MY 





FROM ALL GOOD TOBACCONISTS AND N.A.A.F.i. CANTEENS 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 
B' DoDING-OUT PLANTS 
keep the t-ball jist 
Pnjoy a Ke > Cig 
wil listurh you! Phe ) 
“ st t r | ‘ nd 
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YANCER SUFFERER Poor woma ving alone, net 
( income 9s. $d. per week Funds for nourishment 
urgently needed. Jewellery gratefully received. Please yy, 
Case 154 42 NATIONAI SOCIETY I R CANCER RELIEF,2(S 
Cheam Court, Cheam, Surre 
YHILDREN’'S BOOKS AND GAMES.—Manuscripts 
( and drawing xitable for children’s story books, 
novelties and games re ed. Only good well finished work 
required.— Wetcn, Brackley House, Forest Side, Epping, 
Essex 
por I GO ~~ -HEADED but Ladies’ and Gentle- 
nen’s felt hats are very valuable to GUY'S 
HOSPITAI St tr. Pleas nd to APPEAL SECRETARY 
UTTON ONE-WEEK “SHORTHAND s tearm 
| ) tweive 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps tor 
first lesson to S. R N, Great Russel! St.. W.C.1 
ECT RE ROOM for Hire in London West End Club 
I, Comfortable seating for ninety Three Guineas, or 
ive Guineas with use of Lantern and Operator.—Apply, 
H x No. A&s9 
TL&RAKY Typev promptly ex. MSS. 1s., carbon 
l, yy 3d. 1, — - aaiien s N. McFARLAN® «¢ 
Ihe Stud 6 Marine Parade, I Sea |} x 
TO RETREAT is possible in Bro mpton Host pital s war 
a against tuberculosis P! ‘ pus t ntinue the 
attack we have carried on for over 100 year he Trea- 
surer, Brompton Hospital, London, S.W.3 
Pei wkbse YOURSELF t ountrt, 
\ Descriptive List (4d ost tree 
of 160 INNS and HOTELS 
PEOPLE REFRESHMENT House Association, Lrp 
George’s House, Regent Street, W.1 
HORT STORY W R rING. Send ¢d. tor full-size 
> s ecimer esson “ = us course.—REGENT 
ester t D “pt. &<P P e¢ Gate, W.8 
"O DELICIOUS is BI RM: AL INI Bread. Full of 
» natural nutriment and easily digested. Restores energy, 
children love it. Ask Baker, or write BERMALINE, Fairley St., 
Glasgow, 5.W.1 
‘TIL RGENTLY WANTED.—Home an oe 
i) ctors (all sizes) and Talk es Modern Cameras, Le 
Contax, Retina, Rolleiflex, Korelle and similar Gommeanion 
Lniargers and Micr pes Top prices paid.—WALLACE 
HEATON, LTD., 127 — Be nd Street. W.1 and Branches 
and all “ Citv Sa br 
ryyxwO ELDI RLY. SI STERS, daughters of Army 
| Officer, one chronic invalid for past 23 years. Help 
urgently r tired to meet necessary medical expenses 
(Case 216 Appeal “ S.”—DistresseD GENTLEFOLKS’ AID 


ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook Green, London, W.6 
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CRISP \. “y 
DIALOGUE 


He : 
She: 
He: 
She: 
He: 
She : 


Good stuff, this Vita-Weat. 
It’s good for you, too. 

Light on the digestion. 
Grand for the teeth. 

With plenty of Vitamin B. 


Only snag — we've got to be 
patient and get it when we 
can. 


He : 


Anyway, we can thank the 
war for giving us the 
crispbread habit. 








Packets 1/6 
When loose 1/4 per 


rr, 


ber a 


ie 


Vita-Weat 


Peek Frean & Co. Lid. 
Biscutts. 











Made by 
Makers of Famous 





All grades of typing undertaken, in- 
luding literary manuscripts & commercial contracts, etc 

Mrs. D. G. Doop, Norton House, Park Lane, Beaconsfield 
’ EGETABLE PLANTS.-Sprouts, Savoy, Xmas Drum- 
\ head Cabbage, Purple Sprouting, Veitchs S Protecting 
Curly Kale—all 


fies WRITING 





Autumn Broccoli, April and Late Broccoli, 


strong plants. Carr. paid, c.w.o., per assorted 100, 2s. 6d. ; 

do. §00, 12s. 6d.; do. 1,000, 20s.—E. H. & M. E. BisHop, 

Brookside Nursery, Clappers Lane, Fulking, Sussex 

\ *ATCHES WANTED New, Old, Disused, or 
Out of Orde rOP PRICES PAID. Send Reg. 

Cash or Offer by return. Kay’s (S.N.), 19 Hopwood Ave., 





Manchester, 4 


\ *ANTED OLD LARGE BOOKS with coloured plates 
of FLOWERS, BIRDS, VIEWS, etc., specially 


Loudon’s Ladies Flower Garden, Curtis and Paxton 
Botanical Magazine, Thornton’s Temple of Flora, Gould’s 
Humming Birds and Birds of Great Britain Also 
Libraries and Collections of Books on all subjects. Good 
Prices Given.—RApHAEL KING Lrp., 28 Museum Street, 
London, W.C.1 
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—-SUPER— 
AZOR_ BLADE 
3d. each 
including Purchase Tax 


only in the 
scarcer than 








Eclipse Blades (now made 
popular slotted pattern) are 


usual, but persistence in seeking them is 
rewarded with gratifying keenness and 
comfort in shaving. 

Ibtatnable only from Retailers. 


, JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. | 





OU cannot afford to let your mind -ust. Develop your 
\ latent literary tastes by studying in spare time under 
the Half Fees scheme of the London School of Journalism, 
Stat Journalism, Free-Lance Journalism, Fiction, Poetry, 
correspondence, no 





Radio Plays. Personal coaching by 
curtailment o: time limit. Free advice and book “‘ Writing 
for the Press” trom: Prospectus Dept., 57 Gordon Square. 
W.C.r, Mus. 4574. 
LECTURES 
YEDERAL UNION.— Public Meeting: “The World 
|: We Want.” In the Chair: Edward Hulton. Speakers: 
Dr. C. E. M. Joad, W. B. Curry, R. W. G. Mackay, and Miss 
F. L. Josephy. Friends oe House, Euston Road, 
N.W.1, Friday, July 17th, 7.30 p.m Admission free. Re 
served seats at 2s., obtainable from (¢ ——— NCE SECRETARY, 





3 Gower Street, W.C 


Federal Union, Ltd., 
rarer i 
AT MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


A special war-time course can now be 

aken at 29 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1, or 

Ihe Hall, Greattord, Stamford, Lincs. 

For prospectus apply to The Secretary. 

|: YEDERAL UNION.—Summer School, August 22ndé- 

29th, 1942, Dartington Hall School, Totnes, Devon 

River, moor and sea. Many prominent speakers. Inclusive 

terms from 3 guineas. fastieuione, FEDERAL UNION, 3 Gower 
Street, W.C.1. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LTD. 


More than 100 years’ Banking experience, 
linking the United Kingdom and world centres 





with Australasia. 

Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand and correspondents in all parts of the 
world 


Head Office: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, £.C.3. 


West End Agency: 15 Carlos Place, W.1. 














DUNLOP & RANKER U2 LEEDS 


Tel. 27301 (20 Lines) 
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